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Value of Supervision of High School Student 


Organizations 


Adviser Acts as Experienced Worker and Exercises his Responsibility through Counsel and Guidance. Purpose is 

to Develop Initiative, Self-Reliance, Intelligent Independence, and Sense of Responsibility in Pupils. Adviser 

Should First Determine the Objectives Desired, then Set up Specific Standards and Organize Appropriate 
Activities. Essentials of Parliamentary Law Should be Mastered by all Pupils 


UPERVISION is employed chiefly 
Q, as a means of making more certain 

the achievement of desired results. 
It proceeds by making available to the 
average worker the guidance and counsel 
of workers of broader experience who have 
prepared themselves for such work by 
advanced courses of training. It has been 
used in all divisions of the public school 
for many years but with particularly good 
effect as regards instruction in the class- 
room. Now that the school is more 
definitely interested in the group life of 
the student body, the necessity of better 
supervision in this field is becoming ap- 
parent. The fundamental principles of 
sound supervision are the same in all ty pes 
of educational activity, and for this reason 
it is possible to take advantage of the care- 
ful thought that has been given to super- 
vision of the classroom and use it with 
appropriate modifications in connection 
with the supervision of student organiza- 
tions. 


Teachers in Contact with Pupils 


Before going on, it will be helpful to 
point out the difference between the super- 
visory responsibilities of principals and 
those of teachers in this field. It is the 
latter rather than the former whose 
supervisory work brings them in direct 
contact with pupils. Student organiza- 
tions belong to the pupils in a way that 
the classroom does not. They are often 
determined to “paddle their own canoes”’ 
and teachers should never oppose their 
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doing so except when disaster threatens. 
The adviser of an organization is at his 
best when he acts as an older, more ex- 
perienced worker and when he exercises 
his responsibility through counsel and 
guidance rather than by the methods of 
the autocrat. The teacher, therefore, 
is really a supervisor of the activities of 
pupils in much the same sense that the 
principal is a supervisor of teachers. The 
discussion of supervision that follows is 
based, for this reason, primarily on the 
point of view of the teacher; the sugges- 
tions which are made, however, are not 
less significant to the principal, for it is 
his privilege to help teachers do these 
things. 


Define Meaning of “ Supervision” 


With these thoughts in mind let us de- 
fine what is meant by supervision in the 
case of student organizations. It is not 
practicable in the space that is at our dis- 
posal to draw up an elaborate definition; 
it will be sufficient for our purpose to set 
forth several of the most important prin- 
ciples in brief statements as follows: 

1. The purpose of supervision is to 
improve the activities of the officers and 
members of student organizations. 

2. It proceeds on the basis of definitely 
organized objectives, sets up specific 
standards that are understood by all, and 
strives to achieve them. 

3. It calls for the cooperation of pupils 
with the adviser. 

4. It seeks to develop initiative, self- 
reliance, intelligent independence, and a 
sense of responsibility for the group’s 
work on the part of pupils. 


5. Abler officers and members are to be 
encouraged to do difficult and superior 
work. 

6. Supervision must be judged on the 
basis of the results which it achieves. 

For further elaboration of these prin- 
ciples, see Burton, W. H., Supervision 
and the Improvement of Instruction, pp. 
10-12. 


Determine Objectives to be Achieved 


The first thing that the adviser needs 
to do is to determine the objectives which 
he desires to achieve. Not until this has 
been done is he in position to select the 
activities in which his pupils should engage. 
We will mention four sources to which 
painstaking advisers go for help on this 
preliminary part of their work. The first 
of these is to be found in lists of the values 
which are attributed to student activities. 
Koos, for example, gives, in Part II, Twen- 
ty-fifth Yearbook, National Society for the 
Study of Education, a list of 25 values 
taken from 40 writings on the subject of 
which the following are reproduced for 
purposes of illustration: (1) Training in 
leadership (2) in social cooperation, (3) 
in citizenship in a democracy, (4) in 
recreational and aesthetic participation 
(5) in correct business practices, (6) and 
in parliamentary usages, (7) vocational 
guidance, (8) worth-while friendships, 
(9) improvement of discipline and school 
spirit, (10) scholarship, and (11) the ex- 
ploration of pupil interests and, abilities. 
Teachers use lists of this kind by examin- 
ing the appropriateness of each item as an 
objective for their particular organiza- 


tions. The adviser of a school news- 
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paper, for example, might well select items 
1, 3, 5, 6, and 11 for special attention at 
the hands of his group, and the adviser of 
a French club might be particularly inter- 
ested in items 2, 4, 7, and 10. Many 
advisers find it profitable to study. the 
well-known ‘‘seven cardinal objectives of 
secondary education” in a similar way. 


Patrons’ Criticisms of Activities 


Another valuable source of help in 
determining the direction of supervisory 
effort is the criticisms of extra-curricula 
activities that are commonly expressed 
by patrons of the school. Dr. Carter 
Alexander collected in October, 1926, a 
list of 27 current objections to secondary 
education on the part of the public, of 
which 10 referred to student activities. 
One of the most common of these is the 


belief that social activities develop 
extravagant tastes and habits. This 
belief might well be considered by the 


adviser of a girls’ club, for example, in 
selecting her objectives for the year. 
The complaint that activities contribute 
to social and moral laxity on the part of 
pupils should be examined by advisers of 
student councils. Four of the objections, 
including “Athletics are conducted for the 
fans rather than for the good of the school”’ 
as an example, should receive careful 
attention at the hands of the advisers of 
athletic organizations. The end desired 
is to remove all grounds of legitimate com- 
plaints of this kind and the most effective 
means is the adoption on the part of 
appropriate organizations of positive 
objectives, such as simplicity of dress and 
inexpensive refreshments, followed by the 
selection of suitable pupil activities on the 
basis of these. 


Method of Discovering New Objectives 


The supervisory survey is another 
means of giving direction to the adviser’s 
work. It is simply a method of probing 
into any aspects of an organization’s 
activities in which the adviser suspects 
shortcomings. It can be carried on by 
questionnaire or by conferences with 
pupils and may include such problems as: 
Why do many pupils fail to attend 
meetings or take part in the programs? 
What knowledge do officers and members 
possess of parliamentary law? What are 
the most important qualifications of com- 
petent pupil leaders? etc. The examina- 
tion of an unwholesome situation in this 
way may be expected to disclose a line of 
facts on the basis of which new plans can 
be drawn up on which dependence can be 
placed to effect the improvement that 
is desired. The supervisory survey, in 
short, is a systematic method of discover- 
ing new objectives when these are needed. 

An example of the use of the supervis- 
ory survey is in A Survey of Extra-Cur- 
ricular Activities in the High School, by 
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Gertrude Jones in School Review, volume 
34, pages 734-744. 

When objectives have been determined, 
the task of achieving them remains. In 
accordance with principle 2 above, the 
adviser must Set up specific standards and 
organize activities that are precisely ap- 
propriate to his objectives. In the fol- 
lowing paragraphs it is our intention to 
describe a few cases which show how this 
can be done. The objectives and stand- 
ards in every case are desirable in all 
schools, and the activities and techniques 
that are described can be used by any 
well-trained adviser. 


Train Pupils to Select Leaders 


The ability to select competent leaders 
is one of the skills that should be possessed 
by all citizens in a democratic society. 
That much remains to be learned in this 
direction by the people of the United 
States none will deny. An abundance of 
opportunity for training pupils in this 
ability is provided by the annual and 
semiannual elections of the officers of stu- 
dent organizations. The interest of pupils 
in these events is so strong, ordinarily, 
that tactful advisers have little difficulty 
in securing their cooperation (principle 3) 
in establishing the higher standards and 
ideals that are necessary for the improve- 
ment of their ability to make wise choices. 
The first thing that needs to be done is 
t.. ft, these oceasions above the personal 
jJa..e by emphasizing their social signifi- 
cance. The welfare of the entire group, 
its spirit and achievements, its prestige, 
the avoidance of the humiliations attend- 
ant on having its officers discharged or re- 
called—all depend on the selection of com- 
petent officers, and these are more impor- 
tant than the desires of any individual 
candidate or elector. Pupils also need to 
be cautioned against the common weak- 
nesses of people in choosing leaders. They 
should not commit themselves hastily be- 
fore weighing carefully the worthiness of 
the several candidates. Nor should they 
allow their attitudes to be determined on 
the basis of traits that have little relation 
to a candidate’s fitness for the office to 
which he aspires, such as his styie of dress, 
facial features, social popularity, ability 
in athletics (unless the office lies in this 
field), membership in another group to 
which the elector also belongs, etc. 


Traits Which Qualify for Leadership 


When pupils understand the meaning 
of elections and the common frailties of 
electorates, they are prepared to consider 
the general qualifications of competent 
leaders which should be used as standards 
in making their choices. A comprehen- 
sive list of standards can not be presented 
here, but any such list would include 
such qualifications for a leader as the 
ability to present his plans clearly to 





others, fair-mindedness and courtesy to 
all, the ability to cooperate, interest in 
and loyalty to the of the 
group, honesty, dependability, and good 
scholarship. Then there are the special 
traits which should be by 
candidates for an office that requires a 
particular type of ability. The treasurer 
of a large organization that handles a 
considerable amount of for 
ample, should possess at least an element- 
ary knowledge of sound financial prac- 
tices and have a reputation for neatness 
and punctuality in his written work. 

Work of this kind, if carried on at 
every important election by all advisers 
who have the may be 
expected to produce substantial results 
in each generation of youthful citizens. 
Tactful and competent advisers know 
how to do this in such a way as to 
develop a sense of responsibility for the 
common good and habits of intelligent 
independence of thought (principle 4) on 
the part of pupils that will endure. 
Systematic methods such as these, and 
these only, can be counted on to improve 
greatly the ability of the public to select 
superior leaders. 


Self-Rating Scales Are Advantageous 


The self-rating scale is one of the newer 
devices that is available to advisers as a 
means of setting up definite civic stand- 
ards. Such scales are simply lists of 
traits clearly described with space for 
indicating the amount of the trait which 
the rater believes he possesses. One of 
the most ingenious of these is the character 
scale of the Character Education Institu- 
tion. It includes 30 traits, such as toler- 
ance, honor, and attitude toward others. 
Of each trait there are 8 graduations, 4 
representing desirable qualities of the 
trait and 4 representing undesirable 
qualities. The four qualities that are 
placed on the right-hand side of the 
trait range from the first one, which is 
“fair,” to the last, which is the ‘‘best 
possible.”’ Similarly, the four qualities in 
the left hand range from “‘lacking”’ to the 
‘‘worst possible.”” The directions that 
accompany the scale can be followed by 
pupils easily with occasional assistance 
from the adviser. With scales of this 
kind as models advisers can make up new 
scales that more precisely meet their 
particular needs in respect to the traits 
with which they desire to impress their 
pupils. In this way they can bring to 
pupils’ attention either desirable or 
undesirable manifestations of traits to 
which many have not given thought 
before. An occasional self-rating is a 
wholesome experience. It enables pupils 
to get a straight look at themselves and it 
helps advisers to understand their pupils 
better. It gives opportunity, moreover, 
to reduce the assurance of the overconfi- 
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dent as well as to encourage those who are 
inclined to underestimate themselves. 
Every One Should Understand Parliamentary Law 


\ command of the minimum essentials 


of parliamentary law is an important part 


of the equipment of all citizens who desire 
to fee mfidently at home in public 
meetings, who are determined to exercise 
the right to express their views, or who 
aspire positions of leadership in the 
organized groups to which they belong. 
The modern school is no longer willing to 
confine its instruction in parliamentary 
law to the literary societies but is deter- 
mined to have it done in such @ way as 
to reach the entire student body. This 
is accomplished in a number of progres- 
sive institutions by setting aside at stated 
intervals a brief period during the meet- 
ings of home rooms (or of all other suit- 
able organizations, if home rooms are not 
available) for the intensive practice of 
parliamentary law. At each period the 
practic confined to a few principles 
selected in advance, and during the course 
of the vear it has been found practicable 
in many schools to cover all of the topics 
with which the average pupil needs to be 
familiar. From time to time it is helpful 
to vary the drill work by introducing 


interesting plays on right or wrong ways 
of conducting meetings or by organizing 
the group in imitation of an adult delib- 
erative body such as the senate, a court, 
council. 
Brief Digests Are Easily Made 

To achieve this objective pupils must 
have access to published materials on 
parliamentary usage. Quite a number of 
manuals costing from 25 cents to $2 are 
available. In addition to the common 
principles of usage several of the manuals 
contain helps such as advice to officers, 
how to make a committee report, sample 
copies of the secretary’s minutes, etc., and 
several have arranged the format in such 
a way as to facilitate systematic study, 
the answering of questions, and ready 
If funds are not sufficient 
an adequate number of 
manuals the school can mimeograph three 
or four pages of the most essential usages 
and distribute these to all who can use 
them. Manuals and digests of this kind 
save teachers and pupils alike a great 
deal of time. The results of practice of 
this nature become apparent quickly in 
the ease and assurance with 
which meetings are conducted throughout 
the school (principle 6), and teachers are 
relieved of the unpleasant duty of inter- 
rupting meetings for the correction of 
errors. The ultimate outcome of per- 
sistent training of this sort will be a cit- 
izenship that is far more effective in 
public gatherings than is the present 
generation of adults. 
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Recent improvements in technique have 
greatly improved the effectiveness of 
directed group discussion as a means of 
interesting members of student organiza- 
tions in ideals that pertain to the com- 
munity life of the One of the 
most valuable of these techniques is that 
which makes use of behavior problems in 
which the desired standards of conduct 
are involved. Problems that describe 
situations in which boys and girls fre- 
quently find themselves are the most effi- 
cacious. These are presented, ordinarily, 
on mimeographed sheets, together with a 
few questions to start the discussion. The 
following problem on unsportsmanlike 
behavior will serve as an example as to 
content and form of presentation. 


school. 


A Question in School Ethics 


‘Problem: During a game of basket 
ball between this school and a visiting 
team the captain of our team saw one of 
his team mates deliberately trip one of 
his opponents. The foul was not seen by 
the referee, and the trick aided our team 
in making two points. Questions: (1) 
Should our captain have praised his team 
mate or reproved him? (2) As a member 
of the school interested in the success of 
your team, what do you think of our 
tricky player? (For further details, see 
Beatty, W. W. An _ Experiment in 
Applied Psychology, II. Elementary 
School Journal, vol. 21, pp. 482-435.) 

Observant teachers can discover as 
many problems of this kind,as they de- 
sire and it is not difficult to find cases 
which include the specific ideals which 
the adviser believes need to be studied. 
Boys and girls think earnestly and deeply 
about questions of this kind. Skillful 
suggestions on the part of the adviser lead 
to the consideration of aspects of ques- 
tions which otherwise might escape their 
attention. Answers betraying antisocial 
points of view should be received by the 
teacher without expression of disapproval, 
for the pupils can and will do this with 
more effect than the teacher. Eventually, 
correct social ideals usually emerge and 
pupils feel the power of public opinion be- 
hind them. Repeated discussions of this 
kind can be relied on to give permanence 
to superior standards of conduct more cer- 
tainly than direct moral instruction. 


Opportunities for Training in Leadership 


One of the values most frequently 
associated with student organizations is 
that they provide opportunities for 
straining abler pupils in the traits and 
skills of leadership (principle 5). Al- 
though great emphasis is given to this 
value in the literature, very few writers 
offer concrete suggestions as to how the 
adviser should proceed. No more can be 
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done here than to merely mention some of 
the practices of resourceful teachers. 
One of the simplest and most helpful of 
these is to give newly elected officers a 
printed or mimeographed card which 
contains a list of the most important 
duties which they are expected to per- 
form. Many a sorely puzzled young 
officer has been assisted over his first 
confused gropings in this way and enabled 
to make a good beginning. Other schools 
give officers lists of questions to ask 
themselves that point out specific activi- 
ties and ideals and standards of work to 
which conscientious thought should be 
given. This is a form of self-examination 
which should be practiced continually 
by inexperienced and experienced leaders 
alike. Not a few advisers have learned 
that valuable help on the subject of 
leadership can be obtained from com- 
munity organizations such as the churches, 
Y. M. C. A., chambers of commerce, and 
dinner clubs. The general headquarters 
of these societies have prepared numerous 
books and pamphlets for the guidance 
and assistance of the leaders of their 
local groups. Much of this material is 
well adapted to the needs of the officers of 
a student organization. The 17 “princi- 
ples of secretarial ethics” that are found 
in the 1921 report of the National Asso- 
ciation of Commercial Organization Secre- 
taries, for example, can be studied with 
great profit by the executive officers and 
managers of student organizations. The 
societies above-mentioned are glad to 
give much of this material to the school 
free of charge and the remainder may be 
purchased at small cost. 


Teach Principles of Management 


Another of the types of assistance which 
pupils need very much is a knowledge of 
the fundamental principles of the manage- 
ment of organized groups. Experienced 
and observant advisers do not make the 
mistake of assuming that pupils know 
these things already. They take pains 
by verbal instruction, by mimeographed 
memoranda, or by providing appropriate 
published materials to instruct officers 
along such lines as how to stimulate the 
morale of the group, how to be considerate 
of members, how to delegate responsi- 
bility, how to organize a program of work 
for their term of office, how to organize 
attractive programs for meetings, and 
how to conduct meetings with dispatch 
and in an acceptable manner. The un- 
satisfactory nature of the results of in- 
struction of the kind above deseribed 
when given in an incidental way has led 
a number of schools to form groups for the 
more systematic instruction of officers. 
Working out the problems of leadership 
in the organizations, which these pupils 
serve, is the chief function of leaders’ 
clubs. By pooling their experiences, ex- 
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changing views and mutually encourag- 
ing each other, under the direction of a 
competent adviser, the members increase 
their skill and strengthen their spirit as 
leaders with unmistakably beneficial re- 
sults to the community life of the school. 

Teachers and principals are sometimes 
deterred from using systematic methods 
of supervision by the fear that such 
methods may destroy the spontaneous 
interest of pupils in their activities. 
There is little ground for this fear. Ar- 
tists in all fields must first master the 
technical skills of their profession. When 
this has been done, and not until then, 
can they hope to do superior creative 
work. The competent teacher-adviser 
should be an artist in the leadership of 
boys and girls, and acquiring a command 
of the techniques of supervision will not 
hinder his work; on the contrary it is the 
only basis on which superior results can 
be achieved. 

vn 


Art on Parity With Academic 
Subjects 


Because of the value to the child as an 
individual and as a citizen, art is placed on 
a parity with academic subjects in Lincoln 
Platoon School, South Bend, Ind., and 
it becomes an integral part of the child’s 
school life. Pupils work in a room 
particularly adapted to needs of drawing 
classes, with necessary paraphernalia, in- 
cluding facilities for app!ied arts. Periods 
are short, and work is intensive. To 
develop an interest in civic improvement, 
architecture, and in home planning, art 
study is related through problems to civic 
enterprises and interior decoration. 
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Americans and American Schools Find 
Favor with Uruguayan Visitor 


Two Great Cults in America—Religion and Education. 


Children Go to School Because 


it Is Customary and Traditional. Americans Work with Enoiable Seriousness, But 
They Are Good Fellows When Their Business Is Done 


By SENOR PEDRO FERRARI 
Uruguayan Inspector of Schools 


HE SCHOOL is in complete har- 
mony in the various States which 
compose the Union. Primary, 

secondary, and industrial instruction are 
continued and coordinated in their aims 
under the same direction, and comprise 
education from the age of 5 to 18 years. 
Schooling is obligatory; but the obli- 
gation is not imposed by force. Children 
go to school because it is customary and 
traditional. Children do not run about 
the streets there or engage in child labor 
as here. The American has two great 
cults—religion and education. 

The organization of the educational 
system is admirable. In a country where 
everything must be run efficiently the 
educational system is perfectly adapted 
to fill its réle. The child is taken at an 
early age by the elementary school and 
passes through the institutions without 
interruption. The whole magnificent or- 
ganization follows a definite scheme. 
The principle ‘‘to educate for life by life” 
of Dewey inspires the educational move- 
ment. 


Translation from an article in Imparcial, Monte- 
video, Uruguay, June 28, 1928; forwarded to the Secre- 
tary of State by Gerhard Gade, American Chargé 
d’ Affaires, Montevideo. 


Education for Parenthood 


The national board of managers of the National Congress of Parents and Teachers believes that uni- 
versal education for parenthood is of supreme importance to the highest development of our civilization. 


It urges— 


1. That colleges give special attention to problems of parenthood and home making. 
2. That directors of summer schools make special provision for classes in parent education as rapidly 


as suitable instructors are available. 


3. That teachers colleges include special training to prepare their graduates to lead parent education 


groups in local communities. 


4. That graduate teachers colleges provide for the training of teachers to present parent education in 


undergraduate schools. 


5. That extension and corréspondence study departments of colleges and universities develop courses in 


parent education. 


6. That every elementary school principal take courses in parent education or encourage some other 


member of the school faculty to do so. 


7. That visiting teachers be properly equipped to do individual and group work in parent education. 
8. That public libraries feature special collections of books, pamphlets, and periodicals on home making 


and parenthood. 


9. That State and city school officers look forward to bureaus of parent education as a permanent part 


of their regular staffs. 


The national board of the National Congress of Parents and Teachers stands ready to cooperate with 


agencies working for a trained parenthood. 


It commends the United States Bureau of Education for its 


activity in this field and urges further development of its service to the cause of parent education.— 
Adopted at Charlesion, S. C., Sepiember 27, 1928. 


Perhaps we, who are romantic by 
inheritance, will not altogether accept a 
certain utilitarian phase to which Ameri- 
can education is subject, but I came to be 
delighted by it, because after all that is 
the truth in life even if many euphemisms 
are employed, and it is perhaps the great 
truth of this people who are great in 
every way. Another characteristic of 
American education which contributes to 
its strength is how individual vanity is 
sacrificed to the general welfare. It is 
curious to see even in the primary schools 
how the children, working in groups, 
learn from their early years the truth 
that power and unity depend on coopera- 
tion and solidarity. 

I do not believe any lomger in :he mate- 
rialism of which this people is accused. 
I have passed a year in North America 
and I can guarantee that what we say are 
superficial remarks regarding much which 
we do not understand about the country 
and its institutions. We depict the 
American as a type in permanent intel- 
lectual darkness, obsessed by dollar 
hunting, incapable of high thoughts and 
ideals, and nothing is farther from the 
truth than this. The American, as well 
as all his insvitutions, is imbued with a 
spirit of method, and when we come to 
undeistand it we must admire it. Apart 
from the peremptory duties of life, the 
American is the most optimistic and 
jovial person one could wish. He works 
with enviable seriousness, allotting his 
time as though it were gold, but when 
his work is done he turns with open- 
heartedness and generosity to all intel- 
lectual pursuits. 
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A plan for rotation of grades in rural 
schools has been inaugurated in Costa 
Rica, by executive decree, in the effort 
to give the advantages of at least fourth- 
grade education to all people in rural 
sections of the country. To schools 
having at present three grades a fourth 
grade will be added. In schools which 
have now only two grades, first-grade 
work will be discontinued next year and 
second and third grade instruction given; 
the following year, third and fourth 
grade; and the year following, fourth and 
first grade work, completing the cycle of 
instruction in four years. 














Home Economics Has An Established Place In 
Present-Day Education 


Teachings are Concerned with Applications of the Natural and Social Sciences. Home Economics Leaders Among 


First Advocates of Correct Feeding for Children. 


Notwithstanding Active Agitation, Need of Sufficient Food of 


Proper Quality is not yet Universally Recognized. Care of Infants Longa Branch of Home Economics Teaching. 
Opportunities for Persons with Home Economics Training 


OME ECONOMICS in its widest 
scope is an applied subject. Its 
teachings are concerned with the 


of the natural sciences, eco- 
nomics, sociology, art, and psychology. 


applicat 


Its growth and progressive development 
are governed by the researches and find- 
ings in these fields. Citizenship training 
has held for some time the keystone posi- 
tion in education of this country, and it is 
generally agreed that such training 


By EMELINE S. WHITCOMB 
Specialist in Home Economics, Bureau of Education 


involves among other things the problems 
concerned with sound health, the care and 
welfare of the young, home and family 
relationships, and vocational effectiveness. 
These are among the cardinal principles 
upon which our present-day education is 
founded. And home economics contrib- 
utes to each of these principles. 

Of all the factors entering into the 
health program none is more important 
than adequate nutrition. Without it 











there can not be optimum physical or 
mental development, energy for work and 
play, nor those substances essential for 
body building and general well-being. 
Leaders of home economics were among 
the first to advocate better feeding for 
children. ‘Through their efforts the first 
school lunch room in this country was 
installed; it is now considered by pro- 
gressive educators not only an important 
educational asset to the school but a 
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Advanced classes serve luncheon to their friends in the home economics apartment of the Northern High School, Detroit, Mich. 
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business investment as well. So much 
importance is attached to this institution 
that in general it is no longer relegated to 
the musty school basement, but it is given 


the top floor or some other desirable 
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Alice Lu was reared in a college home management house 


location where fresh air and sunshine are 
unhampered in their contributions to the 
development of healthy, happy, and hope- 
ful young citizens. It is here that boys 
and girls, and even faculty members, are 
taught intelligent discrimination in food 
selection, patience, consideration for 
others, and civic responsibilities. 

Interest in the malnourished child is 
shown by national, State, and local gov- 
ernments, and by private organizations. 
This interest in the nutritional welfare of 
children is well-nigh universal. Never- 
theless large numbers of persons respon- 
sible for the feeding of children have not 
been convinced, for, as Emerson’s figures 
show, one-third of our children are mal- 
nourished. 


Schools Must Teach Principles of Nutrition 


Great strides have been made in the 
dissemination of the facts of child nutri- 
tion in the past decade. Relatively little 
was written on this subject up to 20 years 
ago. The solution of the problem de- 
pends upon the education of the masses, 
and responsibility for that falls especially 
upon the school departments of home 
economics, physiology, physical training, 
civics, and health education. 
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Undoubtedly the nutrition campaigns 
fostered by the teachings of home eco- 
nomics in and out of the schoolroom have 
gone a long way to change the long- 
established and inadequate American 
dietary of meat, potatoes, 
and white bread. The food 
habits of the Nation have 
been largely influenced, if 
not revolutionized, by .the 
teachings of home _  eco- 
Yet the work is far 
from finished, for the Sur- 
geon General of the United 
States Bureau of the Public 
Health Service, writing on 
the progresss of medicine, 
says: “Much has been ac- 
complished within the last 
50 years; much more remains 
to be done in the prolonga- 
tion of life and promotion 
of happiness. There is yet 
too much preventable dis- 
ease. Figures at hand indi- 
cate that deaths from dis- 
eases of the heart, blood 
vessels, and kidneys, apo- 
plexy, insanity, and cancer 
have increased in this coun- 
try during the past 50 
years. Unfortunately, the 
exact cause of all of these 
and other chronic degenera- 
tive diseases which carry off 
more than 250,000 victims of 
the United States each year 
are still obscure. It is be- 
lieved that the increase in 
some of the chronic diseases 
is due to wrong habits of life, the result of 
nutritive disturbances of overfeeding and 
underfeeding, and improperly selected 
diet.” 

Besides the contribution home econom- 
ics makes to better nutrition, the agita- 


nomics 





tions for personal cleanliness, more pre- 
possessing personality, good grooming, 
appropriate dressing, and sanitary house- 
keeping have helped to change 
methods of living. The daily bath not so 
long ago was a physical impossibility for 
even the most fastidious, and for lack of 
facilities still is for many yet 
for the majority it has become a neces- 
Present-day homes for families even 
of moderate circumstances make ample 
provision for bathing, fresh air, and sun- 


our 


persons, 


sity. 


light. .In other words, America is fast 
learning that cleanliness is next to 
godliness. 


Nutrition Taught through Pupils’ Organizalions 


A year or so ago a “‘ Health and Happi- 
ness League’? was organized in Texas 
which reached a membership of more thar 
21,000 boys and girls below the eighth 
grade, representing 811 elementary classes © 
with 620 teachers. This organization 
owes its birth to the bureau of nutrition 
and health education of the State Uni- 
ve.sicy of Texas. The bureau has 
sembled, classified, selected, and edited 
material in graded lessons for the first 
and through the seventh grade. ‘This 
material is accessible to teachers for asmall 
deposit which is refunded when material 
is returned. Interest in this work is 
shown by the increased enrollment of 
teachers and towns over that of a year 
ago. 

In short, home economics contributes 
to sound health through its teachings of 
nutrition, preparation of food so as to 
preserve its nutriment, personal cleanliness 
and proper clothing, sanitation of home 
and community, and to civic beauty and 
attractiveness in general. The standard 
of any community may be well judged by 
its home making. 

The study of home economics from 
its inception has included the care and 
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Child care is taught practically in Central High School, Tulsa, Okla. 
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development of the child, and its special- 
ists have been recognized pioneers in 
this field. They are constantly adding 
the results of valuable researches. 

They have also kept pace with the 
researches in child psychology, a fact 
demonstrated by the preparation of 


f college grade for the nursery 
depart- 


teachers 
connection with 


schools, 
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and in only a very small number of the 
States is this work offered as a part of 
health and hygiene, home nursing, Red 
Cross, civics, or other subjects. 
According to the latest census figures 
there are in this country two-thirds as 
many children of preschool age as there 
are in the entire elementary school 
about 14,000,000 children of preschool 


a tent Ce 





‘his high school clothing laboratory has the equipment of a professional workshop 


ments of home economics in colleges and 
Nursery schools affiliated 
with home-economics departments are 
rapidly increasing in number. At the 
last report 22 had been established in 
colleges and universities, 2 are in general 
high schools—1 in Los Angeles, Calif., 
and 1 in Highland Park, Mich. They 
are the first of the kind in public schools 
in the country and perhaps in the world. 
In elementary schools there are 30 or 
more in which girls of the upper grades 
and junior high schools are taught how 
to amuse and care for young children 
and to prepare and serve focd to children 
ranging from 9 months to kindergarten 


ages. 


universities. 


Instruction Must be Given Early 


If the majority of pupils are to partic- 
preparental education it is neces- 
begin the work early, for the 
‘survival study”? made in the Bureau of 
Education in 1918 showed that out of 
every 10 children entering the first five 
grades, 8 reach the sixth grade, 
7 the seventh, and a little more than 6 
the eighth grade. Of the original 10 
entering the first grade a little better 
than 3 enter the first year of high school, 
about 2% the second year, 1.8 the third 
year, and 1% the fourth year. Un- 
doubtedly the next survival study will 
show a higher ratio in the upper grades. 

A recent survey of public-school courses 
in child care for girls shows that in two- 
thirds of the States child-care units are 
offered in departments of home economics, 


ipate in 


sary to 


elementary) 


age—a situation indicating that if the 
education of this number of preschool 
children is to receive adequate attention 
it must be given in the homes, and that 
preparation for such education must be 
given to the potential home makers in the 
elementary school and in the first years 
of high school. 

The instruction should be on the 
interest and development levels of the 
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pupils, but its place in the school curricu- 
lum should depend upon the“percentages 
revealed in the survival records; prac- 
tically all should have it. 

According to Home Economics Curricu- 
lum Study No. 1, of Teachers College, 
Columbia University, 100 representative 
home-economics courses published since 
1920, and selected from among nearly 
1,000 outlines collected from city and 
State school systems, show that in home 
economics the emphasis in child-develop- 
ment work is on conduct,.habit formation, 
motor, physical and social habits, growth 
and development, play and recreation, 
care of the sick, food, clothing, and care 
of mother and infant. in fact, little is 
left out that concerns the care and healthy 
development of the child. 

{n home economics the modern theories 
of psychology are applied to the practical 
preparation of boys and girls for parent- 
hood, and the aim is to give the present 
home makers aid in lifting the standard of 
child training. Home-economics leaders 
indorse the teachings of the International 
Children’s Charter, known as the child- 
ren’s bill of rights, drawn up February, 
1923. This bill stipulates that every 
child, irrespective of race or class, politics, 
or creed, should be born in health and 
honor, nurtured under healthful condi- 
tions, preserved in health, nursed in 
sickness and distress, rescued when in 
error, have opportunities for complete 
development, and be brought up as a 
member of the human family, conscious 
of his kinship with other children and 
prepared to play his part in the service of 
his fellows. In other words, the bill of 
rights recognizes the child as an entity; 
and not only parts of him, but all of him, 
should be hygienically developed. In this 






































The lawn is an excellent clothing laboratory in springtime 
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sense the term ‘“‘hygienically’’ is used in 
its broadest sense. 

The responsibility for this development 
must in a large part fall upon the home 
maker, who ought to be able to find such 
courses on the level of her understanding 
in the schools. To what department or 
departments this responsibility should 
fall seems very plain. It should fall to all 
those that have a contribution to make. 
From the surveys already cited home 
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child training, household services, and so- 
cial life; the mother’s share in family 
life, as the manager of family finances, 
provider of personal services, care and 
training of children, companionship, home 
atmosphere, and material comforts; the 
children’s share as helpers to parents, 


brothers and sisters, sponsors for certain 
home duties and responsibilities which 
contribute to the general happiness of the 
home and family life. 


This study also 











A unit kitchen for small groups in a junior high shool in Long Beach, Calif. 


economics stands in the front ranks as a 
contributing force. 

Psychologists appear to agree upon the 
power of imitation as a determiner of 
early mental patterns and of conduct 
which persist through life. Upon these 
grounds the home is recognized as the 
most powerful psychophysical mold in 
the present social organization. Accord- 
ing to this philosophy the parents, the 
physical environment of the house, the 
general social atmosphere of the home 
have an important share in shaping the 
psychological future of the children. 

In accordance with this theory depart- 
ments of home economics in elementary, 
secondary, and higher schools are offering 
a course called ‘‘social relationships of the 


family.” 
Home Relationships in the Curriculum 


Analysis of 100 courses of study in the 
junior and senior high schools reported 
in Home Economics Curriculum Study 
No. 1, of Teachers College, Columbia 
University, shows that this subject is of- 
fered in each of the six years in this type 
of school organization, and the topics as 
outlined include: The home, as a provider 
of physical needs, a protector, a center for 
social intercourse, a developer of char- 
acter, a promoter of ideals, and fine social 
relationships; the father’s share in family 
life, as the provider of income, protection, 
and companionships, and cooperation in 


includes home culture as to educational, 
social, ethical standards, aesthetic appre- 
ciations concerned with behavior, con- 
duct, furnishings, literature, nature study; 
religious education and life in the home; 
home life of other people and finally an 
analysis so far as possible of what is 
meant by ‘‘worthy home membership” 
and the responsibilities of each home mem- 
ber to this cardinal principle of education 
and citizenship training. 


Home making is the largest single 
vocation in the United States. Upon 
the home is spent a large proportion of 
the income of the Nation’s wage earners, 
and much of this is spent by women to 
supply the family’s ever-changing wants, 
which may be deemed luxuries to-day, 
comforts to-morrow, necessities the 
day after. 

Home-economics teaching offers to thou- 
sands of women in elementary, secondary, 
and higher education an opportunity to 
earn a livelihood and at the same time to 
contribute to the uplift of home ideals. 
The number of teachers employed in this 
work for the entire school organization of 
the country is not definitely known. The 
number reported for higher education for 
1925 is about 2,500. No accurate state- 
ment can be made of the number of teach- 
ers of home economics in high schools or 
in elementary schools. It is safe to say, 
however, that between 12,000 and 16,000 
women are thus employed in high schools 
and about 15,000 in elementary schools. 


and 


Home-Economics Women in Business 

Business offers to many home-economics 
women lucrative opportunities. The aim 
of the home economist in business is to 
make an intelligent and ethical link be- 
tween the manufacturer and the con- 
sumer and employ in this relationship 
modern educational methods. 

Lastly, the dietitian’s services have be- 
come indispensable to the hospitals and 
dormitories; and institutions, both pri- 
vate and State, demand the advice of the 
food expert. Many commercial eating 
places employ women with home-econom- 
ics training. The New York State Col- 
lege of Home Economics, at Cornell 
University, offers an excellent course in 
hotel management. This field undoubt- 
edly will be occupied more and more by 
trained home economists. 











This home-making room may be used for either sewing or cooking classes 
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What a Community May Reasonably 
Expect of Its Teachers 


Cheerfulness, Tact, Public Spirit, and Community Interest Are Qualities Which Every 
Teacher Should Show. Understanding of Children and Helpfulness Toward Them Are 
Clearly Essential. Teacher May Properly Expect Cooperation and Good Will 


By ELSIE P. JOHNSON 
Member of the School Board, Claremont, N. H. 


JHAT do the people of a com- 
W munity have a right to expect of 
their teachers? The first thing 
we expect of our teachers is optimism—a 
bright and cheerful attitude toward their 
work and their community. A proper 
sense of humor and a correct sense of 
proportions. It has been said, ‘An 
optimist is one who can sit down in the 
quiet of the evening and make a cool, 
refreshing drink of the lemons handed 
him during the day.” A teacher’s per- 
sonality is so reflected by her pupils that 
it is no profession for people with grouches. 
We also expect our teachers to be 
tactful. A well-known professor in one of 
our normal schools used to tell his school- 
management classes this story: A rural 
school teacher observed a long, low wood- 
shed roof, when she first entered her new 
schoolhouse. Imagining her pupils would 
all be climbing and sliding upon it, her 
morning talk consisted of a lecture about 
keeping off the roof and threats of punish- 
ment should they go upon it. At the 
first recess she had a chance to try to 
carry out all her threats; the children had 
never before thought of playing upon the 
roof until the tactless teacher gave them 
the idea. Tact is much needed in dealing 
with critical parents and patrons with 
their practical and impractical whims. 


Reasonable Social Activities Are Helpful 


A teacher to be successful needs to 
cooperate with the community in all its 
worth-while activities. Of course this 
should not interfere with their school 
work. Sometimes so many evening func- 
tions are attended that the pupils find 
their teachers ‘“‘sleepy in classes.’”” How- 
ever, to a reasonable extent these trained 
teachers should assist and often lead in 
church work, girl or boy scout clubs, the 
grange, parent-teacher associations, com- 


munity clubs, and ail such organizations. 
Not only does their enthusiastic help 
greatly aid these groups, but it makes for 


friendship and pleasant relationships with 
their pupils’ parents and other citizens. 
This brings us to the fourth thing I 
would say we should expect of our teach- 
ers, which is that they spend the majority 
of the week-ends in the town where they 
teach. This is much more important in 
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asmall town or rural community than ina 
large city. 

Mothers and fathers feel their chil- 
dren’s teachers should be the right kind 
of an example for their children outside 
of school, as well as in the classroom. 
We want the ones who have the training 
of our future citizens to maintain dignity 
and moral standards that will be beyond 
reproach. ‘Actions speak louder than 
words”’ is very applicable here. 


May Cultivate Gentleness and Poise 


It is gratifying to note that most 
teachers avail themselves of every oppor- 
tunity to teach politeness and good man- 
ners. Is it too much to expect of them 
that they cultivate a gentle tone of voice, 
that does so much to produce quiet and 
calmness in the nervous age? 

Religious education may be only inci- 
dental. True reverence to God can be 
taught in opening exercises. A Christian 
teacher will find many opportunities in 
nature study to emphasize ‘that the 
heavens declare the glory of God and the 
firmament showeth his handiwork.” In 
a recent article in the American Magazine 
Angelo Patri said that he knew no better 
rules to hold children rigidly to than the 
Ten Commandments. 

We each expect the teacher to under- 
stand our own child and help develop his 
best traits. This is an age of individual 
training, as well as of group cooperation. 
Although a teacher may have 40 pupils 
we expect her somehow to make each one 
do his best. Tommy of Miss Smith’s 
fifth grade had been particularly trouble- 
some all day and was kept after school. 
While he was doing the tasks of cleaning 
boards Miss Smith talked in a friendly 
way about his outdoor interests and home 
pets. At the close of a genial half-hour’s 
chat, Miss Smith said, ‘‘Tommy how can 
you be so perfectly horrid in school, when 
you are so nice now?” Tommy’s reply 
applies to others besides Miss Smith, it 
was, ‘‘That’s just what I was wondering 
about you.” 

The playground offers the teacher a 
chance to become better acquanited with 
her children. Orderly playground sports 
entered into by the teacher give her an 
opportunity to reach the children in their 
natural sphere. It is required of most 
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teachers—yet in many school yards still 
we see unorganized play resulting in 
wrangling and fights with no teacher in 
sight. Many times a child can be reached 
through play whom a teacher has been 
unable to touch in any other way. 

It is a great deal that we expect of our 
teachers—what then shall the community 
do for them? It goes without saying that 
they should be paid a salary that is as 
near correspondent with their respon- 
sibilities as possible. Even though the 
good we expect them to do can never be 
measured by money values. 


Leave School-Room Problems to Superintendent 


These young women and men who have 
chosen the work of training our youth 
are only human. They are ever before 
the public eye. We should never be 
hasty to criticize, always anxious to com- 
mend. The school board as representing 
the people often receive many com- 
plaints. They should be slow to criticize 
the teachers whom they have employed 
and should reserve decisions until both 
sides are heard. School-board members 
are in school only infrequently, and they 
can upset the teachers régime by making 
hasty decisions. It is better to refer 
school-room problems to the superintend- 
ent, who is necessarily in close touch 
with each teacher and pupil. Most 
difficulties will be adjusted by the super- 
intendent at onee. If they are not, of 
course the school board should be ready 
to cooperate. We need as much tact as 
we expect of our teachers. 


Parents Should Participate in School Functions 


It is up to a community to provide good 
boarding places for their teachers for fair 
prices and make these places real homes. 
People of the community should visit 
school, feel obligated to accept special 
invitations to school functions, attend 
parent-teacher associations, teachers’ 
receptions, etc. Parents should invite 
their children’s teachers to their homes 
and be their friends. 

We can not expect all the character 
training to come from the teachers. We 
must recognize the importance of the pre- 
school age. We must not expect the 
teacher with a room full of children for 
five hours of a day to any more than sup- 
plement our job as parents. Health, 
character, religious training, and manners 
all have to be well established in good 
homes. Our attitude towards the teacher 
is so reflected by our child that we must 
be very careful not to implant any prej- 
udices. 

The teacher has a right to the coopera- 
tion, good will, and friendship of the 
community. In short the rule for the 
relation of the community and the teachers 
that will work on both sides, in every case, 
is none other than the Golden Rule. 
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The National Congress of Parents 
and Teachers 


IKE the development of the public- 
school system itself, and perhaps 
next in significance, the development of 
the parent-teacher association is an indi- 
cation of the attitude of the American 
people toward education. In 
and outstanding features our public school 
is essentially American. If there is any- 
thing just like it anywhere the 
American example is responsible for it. 
Equally characteristic is the parent- 
teacher association. Organizations of 
parents of pupils have grown up in other 
countries; but, Canada and 
Cuba, which are so close to us that the 
experiences and ideas of their people are 
in many respects similar to ours, the pur- 
poses and methods of those organizations 
differ widely from parent-teacher 
associations—so widely, in fact, that in- 
stances have occurred elsewhere in which 
the school directors have considered the 
associations unmitigated nuisances. 

Such antipathy would be practically 
impossible in this country, not only be- 
cause the officers of the associations, 
national and local, consistently maintain 
an attitude of helpfulness, but also be- 
cause school and 
themselves members of the associations 
and normally active participants in shap- 
ing their policies. That membership and 
that participation is contemplated in the 
constitution and in the name itself of the 
organization. 

It is true that occasionally some school 
superintendent manifests impatience with 
some action of a parent-teacher associa- 
tion, and a few superintendents class the 
associations among their 
Suasion and tactful compliance are the 
natural and but in 
time of stress the superintendent has a 
weapon as effective as that available to 
the British Prime Minister in influencing 
the House of Lords. The minister may 
cause the creation of new 
cient number to carry his point; the super- 
intendent may cause increased member- 
ship and more active participation by his 
teachers. But the need of such action is 
as remote in the one case as in the other, 
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and the results would be well-nigh fatal 
in either. 

In the words of its president, Mrs. Ina 
Caddell Marrs: “The National Congress 
fof Parents and Teachers] is organized for 
the purpose of promoting this interest 
lin child life] among its members in order 
that there may be a closer cooperation 
between the home and the 
better understanding between the parent 
and the teacher, and a larger sense of 
appreciation on the part of all citizens 
everywhere as to their responsibility to 
all the children of all the people.’ And 
that spirit of cooperation marks every 
important utterance and every important 
action of the organization. 


school, a 


tepublican government contemplates 
that the functions of government shall be 
performed by representatives of the 
people; in the machinery of the public- 
school system the choice of officers and 
teachers is removed from individuals in 
the population, and the relation between 
patrons and teachers is indirect. The most 
fruitful function of the parent-teacher asso- 
ciation is to efface the chasm that has sep- 
arated the teachers from the parents and 
to bring them into sympathetic contact in 
the work they do for the same children. 


If the parents and teachers did no 
more than meet every month to talk 
things over in friendly fashion their or- 
ganization would be justified abundantly, 
for the interchange of aspirations and of 
viewpoints would be immensely beneficial. 
In that interchange lies, perhaps, the 
greatest good of the organization; but to 
maintain interest with a program of 
informal discussion would be out of the 
question. Meetings must be made fruit- 
ful, and activities must be devised which 
create in the individual the 
feeling that each one is doing something 
worth while for his children, for the com- 
munity, and for himself. Success in doing 
this is the foundation of the marvelous 
growth of the National Congress of 
Parents and Teachers. No organization 
can reach an enrollment of more than a 
million and a quarter members in 31 years 
unless it fill a plainly recognized need and 
unless it offer palpable benefits. The par- 
ent-teacher organization does both these, 
and its growth seems only fairly started. 


members 


In 4 States more than 3 per cent of the 
total population are already affiliated 
with the National Congress of Parents 
and Teachers; in 1 State, Colorado, the 
proportion is 4.35 per cent. The pupils 
in high and elementary schools are more 
than 24 per cent of the population. That 
the parents willing to join in cooperative 
effort in behalf of their children will ulti- 
mately be at least as many as one-eighth 
the number of pupils is not only a rea- 
sonable expectation but practically cer- 
tain. To predict a membership of 3,000,- 
000 within five years is a modest estimate; 





it would imply a rate of increase even 
less than that shown in the past five. 
The possibility of achievement within 
the immediate future 
multiplied accordingly, for greater num- 
What 


been accomplished is an indication and a 


may therefore be 


bers can do greater things. has 


promise of what is to come. 

Three recent publications have set forth 
the of the 
way that is astonishing to those who have 


work national congress in a 
not been in touch with the progress of the 
organization: First, ‘‘The Parent-Teacher 
Association,’ by Dr. J. E. Butterworth, 
of Cornell University, reports a detailed 
examination of the activities, objectives, 
and organization of 797 parent-teacher 
associations in 9 States. It is a presenta- 
tion that is certainly not biased in favor 
of the associations, but its accuracy and 
its constructive purpose were recognized 
by the congress in making Doctor Butter- 
worth one of its vice presidents. Second, 
the ‘‘Proceedings of the Thirty-Second 
Annual Meeting of the National Congress 
of Parents and Teachers at Cleveland, 
April 30—-May 5, 1928,” is a 
volume, issued with extraordinary prompt- 
ness, which sets forth the aspirations and 
organization with great 
reads it can fail 


monumental 


doings of the 
fullness. No 
to be impressed by the ability and 
cerity of the leaders, nor can he avoid 
the conviction that the organization is 
an instrument of tremendous value and 
that iés possibilities for good are almost 
without limit. Third, ‘Parents and 
leachers, a Survey of Organized Cooper- 
ation of Home, School, and Community,” 
puts in form for popular reading the 
essential facts relating to the organiza- 
tion which may the 
‘‘Proceedings’’ as an original source. 


one who 


sin- 


be gathered from 

The literature of the subject has grown 
tremendously. The periodical output is 
particularly extensive. The Child Wel- 
fare Magazine is the organ of the Na- 
tional Congress of Parents and Teachers, 
and 41 of the State branches issue official 


bulletins. One must read these to be 
fully informed; but the three recent books 
described convey a satisfactory under- 


standing of the achievements of the organ- 
ization as a whole. They are of great 
variety. To enumerate task 
of magnitude, but they all tend 

“(1) To promote child welfare in 
home, school, church, and community; 
to raise the standards of home life; to 
secure more adequate laws for -the care 
and protection of women and children. 


them is a 


(2) To bring into closer relation the 
home and the school that parents and 
teachers may cooperate intelligently in 
the training of the child, and to develop 
between educators and the general public 
such united efforts as will secure for every 
child the highest advantages in physical, 
mental, moral, and spiritual education.” 
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Games Expected to Restore Shattered 
Health of German People 


Casualties of Battle, Declining Birth Rate, and Mortality Caused by Privations of War 
Seriously Affected the Populatioh of Germany. People Have Turned to Sports to Rebuild 
Individual and National Health 


By MAX ZIMPEL 


Rektor der Hufnagel Mittelschule, Frankfort am Main; Exchange Professor at North Dakota Agricultural 
College, Fargo 


“BR ETTER HEALTH” is the watch- 
word of the new Germany. 
After the war Germany found 

herself a crippled nation. Two millions of 

her finest and most vigorous young men 
had been killed. Two million more were 
maimed. The birth-rate had declined 
to one-third of its former figure. 

There were nine years of undernourish- 

ment during which the Government 

rationed bread, meat, milk, sugar, butter, 


sharply 


potatoes—in short, nearly everything. All 
savings were lost when the German mark 
Improper housing and 


scarcity of fuel brought further hardships. 


lost all its value. 


Vision of Saloation in Physical Training 


Thinking people became alarmed over 
the future of a people struggling under 
handicaps so overwhelming. Physical 
education and physical training came as 
People turned to 
sports with an enthusiasm which mili- 
tarism had never been able to arouse. 
Military training had once developed the 


a vision of salvation. 


young men, but since its abolition the 
youths of the land eagerly took to games 
In the new Germany there 
is physical education and better health 
for both sexes, regardless of age. 

The children begin their physical exer- 
There are 
three hours per week of physical instruc- 


and exercises. 


cises in their early school life. 


tion and two hours of organized games in 
all grades and classes of the elementary 
and high schools. The games are of the 
vigorous sort, each one designed for a 
purpose. Very important are 
those which develop the heart and the 
Others are practiced to build up 
the muscles of the extremities, while a 
third group give tone to the abdominal 
muscles, the neglect of which is so often 
An entire day of 
each month is devoted to hiking. A 
whole classes with their 
teachers, may travel into the country by 
rail at the reduced rate of one-third of a 
From morning to evening 
the day is pleasantly and profitably spent 
in the open air, tramping around in the 
woods and among the lakes in a first-hand 
study of nature under the teacher’s leader- 
ship. 


special 


lungs 


the cause of disease. 


school, all 


cent per mile. 





Ninety per cent of the German boys 
and girls go to school only to the age of 14 
and then are apprenticed for four years. 
For their work they get only $2.50 a 
month in the first year, and in each fol- 
lowing year $2.50 more. They especially 
need physical training, for a recent investi- 
gation has shown that 27 per cent of the 
children that left school at Easter, 1928 
(the first of the so-called ‘“‘war children,”’ 
born in 1914 and brought up under the 
most unfavorable conditions), are suffering 
from tuberculosis. They are particularly 
desirous for better health. When the 
stores and the workshops close there is a 
rush to the public parks to participate 
in track events. The young men, while 
exercising in the open air, are clad only in 
trunks, even in winter, and the girls and 
women wear only a light and short gym- 
nasium suit, which leaves the arms and 
legs free. 

Grown-up people go for physical 
training to the public gymnasiums and 
stadiums. There are publie instructors 
who are available for the nominal fee of 
25 cents per hour, which includes dressing 
room and a hot shower. 


Means of Promoting Physical Exercise 


Seven million German people are organ- 
ized into associations for the promotion of 
physical welfare. As an encouragement 
for physical care these associations give 
sports medals. They are given to those 
who can qualify in a certain set of track 
events, and some of the requirements, by 
the way, are rather severe; for example, 
the aspirant must run 10,000 meters, or 
about 6 miles, in 50 minutes. The first 
medals given are of bronze, but anyone 
above 35 years of age who can qualify is 
given one of silver, and anyone over 50 
who is successful receives a gold medal. 

Sunday is the popular day for physical 
recreation. Thousands tramp to the 
mountains and others spend the day in 
skiing or cycling. The entire day is 
wholesomely spent out of doors. As an 
accommodation to these hiking and 
cycling people, the country is covered by 
a net of so-called ‘ Jugendherbergen”’ 
(that means rest houses), frequently 
established in romantic ruined castles or 
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monasteries that have been rebuilt. 
There the young people can get meals 
and lodging at ridiculously low prices, 
Every community feels it a patriotic 
duty to provide one of these resting 
places. 

In America one finds a great interest in 
physical education too, but the spirit is 
very different. The American delights 
in competition, the German in coopera- 
tion. In America the greatest care is 
given to a small group already well gifted 
by nature that then fights for a whole 
body, a school, or a college. Germany's 
pride is in training every one, especially 
those who need it most. The American 
schools teach the students the funda- 
mentals of health through hygiene, the 
German schools instill into them the 
elements of health through exercise. 

wy 


Recent Publications of the Bureau 
of Education 


The following publications have been 
issued recently by the Bureau of Educa- 
tion of the Department of the Interior. 
Orders for them should be sent to the 
Superintendent of Documents, Govern- 
ment Printing Office, Washington, D. C., 
accompanied by the price indicated. 

ACCREDITED HIGHER INSTITUTIONS. 
(Bulletin, 1927, no. 41.) 10 cents. 

STATISTICS OF NURSE TRAINING SCHOOLS, 
1926-27. (Bulletin, 1928, no. 2.) 10 
cents. 

COLLEGE AND UNIVERSITY EXTENSION 
HELPS IN ADULT EDUCATION. L. R. Alder- 
man. (Bulletin, 1928, no. 3.) 10 cents. 

COMMERCIAL EDUCATION IN 1924-1926. 
J. O. Malott. (Bulletin, 1928, no. 4.) 
10 cents. 

ScHOOLS AND CLASSES FOR FEEBLE- 
MINDED AND SUBNORMAL CHILDREN, 1926 
27. (Bulletin, 1928, no. 5.) 5 cents. 

PROFESSIONAL PREPARATION OF TEACH- 
ERS FOR RURAL scHOOLs. (Bulletin, 
1928, no. 6.) 15 cents. 

SCHOOLS AND CLASSES FOR THE BLIND, 
1926-27. (Bulletin, 1928, no. 9.) 5 
cents. 

INDUSTRIAL SCHOOLS FOR DELINQUENTS, 
1926-27. (Bulletin, 1928, no. 10.) 5 
cents. 

EDUCATIONAL SURVEYS. Arthur J. 
Klein, Walter 8S Deffenbaugh, Timon 
Covert, and Edith A. Lathrop. (Bulle- 
tin, 1928, no. 11.) 15 cents. 

STATISTICAL SURVEY OF EDUCATION, 
1925-26 Frank M. Phillips. (Bulletin 
1928, no. 12.) 5 cents. 

ITEMS OF STATISTICS OF PUPLIC SCHOOL 
systems. Emery M. Foster. (Statistical 
circular, no. 10.) 5 cents. 

TEN STEPS IN THE PROMOTION OF 
HEALTH IN RURAL scnHooLs. J. H. Rogers. 
(School health studies, no. 14.) 5 cents, 
Mary 8S. Phillips. 














How Kern County Free Library Serves the 
People of Kern County 


Principal Library is in Bakersfield, Calif., the Capital of the County, with Branch Libraries in Eight Towns. 


Communities Served by 238 Distributing Stations. 
Pictures, Records, Films, and Projecting Apparatus to Schools. 


N KERN COUNTY, Calif., there are 
no backwoods people. Men in put- 
tees and khaki, or in corduroy and 

shirt sleeves may be 50 or 100 miles from a 
picture show, but they are there for a 
purpose—college men, engi- 
neers, prospectors for oil or for minerals, 
working out projects of irrigation, making 
the desert to like the 
thinking persons of the best type. 
may be homesteaders, or the 
daughters of homesteaders living in the 
mountains or the valleys, real cowboys 
and cowgirls, riding the range not for 
spectacular reasons, but for real 
ones, rounding up cattle, branding the 
calves, shipping to market, feeding the 
world. 

To all of these people, whether in camp 
temporarily, on homestead or ranch, go 
books from the county library, for this is 
its primary purpose. People such as 
these must be alert and alive, forward 
looking, to accomplish these fundamental 
things. Books help them. Book service 


geologists, 


rose— 
They 


sons or 


blossom 


very 


Portions of an address before the County Libraries 
Section of the Fiftieth Annual Conference of the 
American Library West Baden, Ind., 


May 29, 1928. 


Association, 


By JULIA G. BABCOCK 


Librarian 


makes a hard, rough life endurable for the 
women. More than one such person has 
said, “The county library is all that 
stands between us and utter desolation.” 
I wish that time permitted to tell you of 
specific instances of the interesting things 
that are done all over the county, and of 
how the library helps the doers of them. 
Come with me on a little trip of 341 
miles which I made recently, at least 300 
of which was in the strong wind of the 
Driving south from Bakersfield 
over a smooth, shining highway for 30 
miles as straight as that line which is the 
shortest distance between two points, but 
ever slightly ascending, we come within 
sight of a spectacle that is worth traveling 
many miles to see. At the foot of the 
*‘Grapevine,” so called because of the 
sudden upward winding of the highway, 
lie miles of blue lupin and purple brodiza, 
with just enough of the reddish owl’s 
clover to give it a brighter hue, while 
closer to the road is a broad border of 
yellow fiddle neck. Off in the distance, 
feeding in this beauty are herds of cattle, 
for this lies on a part of the great Tejon 
ranches of 380,000 acres. Beauty inde- 
scribable! We stop at one school at the 


desert. 


The Library Supplies Books, Maps, Globes, Dictionaries, 
A Tour of the Outlying Stations 


foot of the Grapevine to inquire as to the 
further needs of the school for the remain- 
der of the term, and at another a few miles 
farther up where we are asked for some 
help in securing a suitable play for the 
school to put on. In fact, it 
time and they are rehearsing for an enter- 
tainment to be given the following even- 
ing. We make note of the needs and 
hasten on. . 

About 50 miles south of Bakersfield, we 
leave the highway, turning east into 
Antelope Valley, pausing for a moment to 
drink in the beauty of the scene that lies 
before us, broad bands of many tints of 
greens and browns, and far in the distance, 
the deeper green of the Joshua trees, 
making the tenderfoot think they may be 
orange groves, until near enough to discern 
their weird and twisted shapes. After a 
few miles we leave the broad road, taking 
a narrow trail along a pole line, and cross- 
ing the great Los Angeles aqueduct which 
carries water from Owen’s Lake to meet 
the needs of a great city. Up and over 
and straight ahead, we West 
Antelope pumping station, which pumps 
not water but oil. Here is a substantial 
one-room school more 


is recess 


come to 


building, made 
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Domino Branch Library is adjacent to a desert post-office 
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cheery within by a long, low window box 
extending clear across the rocm, filled 
with flourishing plants and flowers. A 
cordial welcome greets us here from 
teacher and pupils. This school is sup- 
plied not only with supplementary mate- 
rial, but also with books for home reading, 
as are all the schools in the county which 
are not close to branches. One boy in 
this desert school has read 21 books and 
has written a review of each one in a note 


everything to make a guest comfortable. 
Some of these buildings now house turkeys 
in winter time. Scattered on the low hills 
are other rock houses rented to persons 
whose interests in ranching or prospecting 
bring them here. A library station is 
maintained here with books and current 
periodicals for circulation. A radio has 
been installed in the dining room and the 
family keeps in touch with the best things 
on the air. 

















Red Rock School is near a canyon of remarkable formation 


book ich he showed me. He added 
that he had read many more from the 
Domino branch not far away, of which he 


had not kept a record. 
Leaving the school, we continue on east, 


stopping in the shade of some Joshua 
trees to eat our lunch before proceeding 
to Domino. I am going to show you a 


picture of Domino, because it is unique. 
The comprehensive picture shows all of it, 


a low-rambling house, added to from time 
to time, one addition containing post 
office and library of about 400 volumes. a 
generous supply for the scattered groups 
of users. Other rooms have been built 
in the expectation that some day oil would 
be found in the vicinity, and rooms would 
be needed for the workers. 


Library Station in Attractive Surroundings 


Across the miles of desert we can see 
Willow Springs, a green spot against the 
brown hills, a pleasant objective. Here 
all the buildings are of native rock, built 
many years ago by the father of the pres- 
ent owner, when Willow Springs was on 
the direct stage line between: Bakersfield 
and Los Angeles. He built also a small 
theater for the entertainment of his guests. 
Going back stage one day, we found great 
numbers of stage settings, still in good 
condition. The main building contains 
living rooms, immaculate kitchen, and 
large dining room, the sleeping rooms 
being in detached buildings of two rooms 
each, with little heating stoves, and 


Our next stop is at Rosamond, where 
an active library service is carried on in 
the post office. The union grammar 
school is also served by the library. 
Eighteen miles to the east we reach 
Muroc, where a collection of books is 
kept at the general store and post office 
and is used by the ranchers as well as 
those whose interests lie beyond in the 
borax and talcum deposits of the region. 
Here is a wonderful natural race course, 
only recently beginning to be known and 
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used as such—a dry lake as smooth as 
glass in all directions and no motor vehicle 
officers for miles around. If one wants a 
thrill, fix your eyes on your objective, 
5 or 6 miles across the lake, and just go! 
Off on the right is a deceptive mirage 
showing lapping waves of water, ever 
receding if you follow. Sometimes there 
is water in the lake and then the road 
meanders around the borders. Some- 
times the wind blows so hard that the 
water is piled up for several inches on one 
side of the lake while the rest is dry, and 
we are reminded of the crossing of the Red 
Sea by the Israelites. Reluctantly we 
slow down as we approach the bounds of 
the lake, for the same speed would bring 
swift disaster on the sand of the desert. 


Winds do not Disturb Library Activities 


Now we face the wind for 25 miles to 
Mojave, and when we open the car door 
in front of the little hotel where we are 
to spend the night we actually fight our 
way across the sidewalk and wrestle with 
the wind at the door before we can get 
inside. At Mojave there is a branch 
library with a collection of between 
3,000 and 4,000 books, many periodicals, 
and a pleasant reading room. The 
building is a temporary one. I wonder 
sometimes that it is able to withstand the 
onslaughts of the wind. It lost its front- 
porch roof several times, until we decided 
that we did not want a porch roof anyway; 
but otherwise it merely trembles a bit in 
the wind and stands sturdily. The land 
upon which it stands was acquired by the 
people of the town through public sub- 
scriptions, dances, etc., several years ago 
and was turned over to the board of super- 
visors with the hope of having a library 
building erected. This will surely be 
done before a great while, possibly very 
soon. The custodian keeps everything, 
books, periodicals, tables, and all equip- 

















The dozen pupils of Mt. Owen School maintain a city government 


om 
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ment in the neatest possib!> order. 
She sends in special requests promptly, 
gathers in straying books carefully, and 
collects fines punctiliously. 

In the morning we turn our faces north- 
ward, holding to the Midland Trail instead 
of taking the right-hand road, which leads 
to Randsburg and Johannesburg, typical 
mining towns where gold and silver are 
taken from the 
quantities and much hard cash is put 
into the ground, never to appear again. 
Over near Randsburg, so the story is 


ground in considerable 
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After a little talk to the children and a 
conference with the teacher, we make a 
note to have our shipping clerk drive up 
here with his truck and bring a bookcase, 
as the little closet in which the books are 
kept is open to the sand which blows in 
at every crevice. 

Back again by the narrow trail to the 
road that leads through Red Rock Canyon, 
through a narrow cut evidently 
made by the still flows 
spasmodically through the entrance. It 
is a place of weird rock formations in 


entered 


stream which 

















7 
Saltdale School is composed largely of Mexican children 


told, a few years ago a man’s hat blew 
off as he was driving along. He got out 
to recover it and noticed a ledge of gold- 
bearing rock, which has brought great 
fortunes to those who grub-staked him 
and to those who are fortunate enough 
to invest in stock, and the mine is still 
yielding new veins of rich ore. However, 
we can not go over to visit our library 
stations at these towns on this trip, but 
continue north for 25 miles to Red Rock 
School at Cantil, in the desert. Here 
there is as fine a little teacher as can be 
found in any city school. We leave a few 
more books, take back some which are 
no longer in use, leave a few geranium 
slips from our own garden for the school 
garden, and arrange for summer library 
service for the adults and the children. 


New Bookcase for Mexican Pupils 


Following a trail along the railroad 
track we approach Saltdale, bidding fare- 
well to all vegetation as we approach. 
There is nothing here but a lake of pure 
salt, a refinery, a little gasoline engine 
hauling a train of 10 cars from the lake, 
and a few shacks built of railroad ties, or 
of any other lumber that came to hand. 
Here is another enthusiastic teacher in a 
tiny building of frame, covered with tar 
paper which is bellying in the wind as it 
blows. Most of the children are Mexican. 
None of them could speak English when 
school opened in the fall, but they are 
clean and have sparkling black eyes. 


grays and reds and browns. Going up 
out of the canyon over a slight knoll, 
another great stretch of the Mojave 
Desert lies before us, walled in on the left 
by mountains, but extending to east and 
north as far as the eye can reach. Off to 
the right runs a yellow ribbon of sandy 
road, smooth and hard, through the desert 
carpeted with wild flowers, yellow, purple, 
white, miniature blossoms in dry seasons, 
glorious when a few inches of rain has 
fallen during the year. 

Following this winding ribbon, we begin 
to discern buildings in the distance, and 
know that we are nearing Inyokern, in 


Kern County, but close to Inyo County, 
lying just south of the great Owens Valley, 
which is stricken almost to death by the 
complete diversion of its water supply to 
the mains of Los Angeles. We visit first 
the school, which consists of elementary 
and grammar grades in one building and 
an intermediate high school in another. 
We observe the need of more bookcases 
and call upon the clerk of the school board, 
whom we find in the box-car station of the 
railroad. does seem 
a simple matter to ask us to make a book- 
case, but we should have to send clear to 
Bakersfield for the lumber, and when we 
got it here, there isn’t a man about who 
could make a “Don’t 
think anything more about it,” says the 
librarian, spreading a fresh green blotter 
on the little counter, ‘‘we will send up two 
cases when our shipping clerk comes to 
Saltdale with one.” The little library 
here is in the store and post office, where 
we make a few exchanges of books—for 
we never start out empty-handed—and 
proceed upon our way. 


“Yes,” he says, ‘‘it 


decent case.’’ 


Library in Village of Crude Shacks 


Ten miles to the north along a sandy 
road beside the railroad we come to a tiny 
settlement that holds much of picturesque 
interest. There is a railroad station and 
house, and for the rest shacks of crude 
construction. The little pre- 
sided over by a teacher who is a perfect 
genius for getting results in unusual ways 
and for making use of anything and every- 
thing that comes her way. The children, 
about 13 in number, are with two excep- 
tions, Mexicans, children of railroad 
laborers—that cheap help which American 
industry says it and which is 
changing the whole complexion of our 
California schools. 


school is 


needs, 


However, regardless of race or color, 
wherever childhood is found, the county 
library is helping and will continue to help 
in the great work of assimilation. If such 
resuits can be obtained as are found in 














West Antelope School is supplied with books for home reading 
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this school, it is certainly worth while. 
We are greeted here almost with open 
arms, and the eyes of “‘the citizens of 
Mount Owen” beam with pleasure, for 
here,is a complete city government, having 
a charter modeled upon the charter of the 
city of Bakersfield, and every child is an 
official. We are introduced first to the 
mayor, then to the city clerk, to the 
treasurer, the auditor, and members of the 
council. Each child has a bank book in 
which is recorded the amount of money 
he has earned by gathering up nails or 
scattered ~and how papers do 
scatter before the desert winds! When a 
citizen has saved up $25 of toy money, he 
may of his own choice. 
Discipline isno problem. It seems to take 
care of itself, for each citizen is interested 
in making his school just the best possible. 


papers 


open a store 


One woman in the little community has 
six children of her own, for whom she 
makes over clothing, keeping them neatly 
dressed, and is also caring for the orphan 
children of a relative in Mexico. The 
husband earns somewhat less than $2 
a day. Clothing too old to be made into 
garments is used in this school for the 
making of hooked rugs, and every boy and 
girl in the school has made his own design, 
colored it according to his own idea, dyed 
his materials, and hooked a rug according 
to the pattern. 


Mexican Children Learn English Quickly 


At the time of this latest visit there 
were three children, recently imported, 
who knew no word of English. They 
were told by the teacher with the help of 
an interpreter to sit down on the floor over 
near a table, under which were many 
teaching materials. They took from the 
dolls’ house a doll, gathered up its sup- 
posedly soiled clothing, took a diminutive 
tub and washboard, familiar articles in 
any Mexican house in California, speaking 
the words ‘‘tub,”’ “washboard,” “‘wash,”’ 
“in water,’’ and proceeded to perform the 
act with vigor. I happened to think of a 
little cake of soap carried in my hand bag, 
and I contributed the word “soap” and 
the article to the lesson. Handmade 
decorations covered the crude walls of the 
room, and each child had woven a basket 
of reeds. 


In this schoolroom is a large collection 
of books for children and adults, a bird 
chart from which much of their language 
work is derived through the original 
methods of the teacher. Stereographs 
and everything else which the library can 
provide are given to this school and com- 
munity. Outside, at one side of the 
schoolhouse, is a pergola much larger 
than the school building, made of railroad 
ties, which furnishes a shelter under 
which to play in wet or windy weather, 
and an outdoor schoo: an in hot 
weather. 


With regret we made our farewells and 
started back on the trip across the desert 
and through the mountains, past Mono- 
lith, where there is a great cement plant 
and where the school and community are 
served by the county library, to Teha- 
chapi, at an elevation of 3,100 feet, a 
delightful little town of equable climate 
with a background of pine-clad mountains. 
Here is a branch library with a reading 
room, and a large school served by the 
county library. Twelve miles farther on 
and at a somewhat lower elevation we 
come to Woodford or Keene, a little settle- 
ment with two names, beautiful for situa- 
tion. Here the library maintains various 
forms of service, a community library in a 
private home, a school library at the school. 

At Kern County’s tuberculosis sani- 
tarium, Stony Brook Retreat, we provide 
books and current magazines for adults 
and children, books and periodicals for the 
doctors and nurses, books for the school, 
and we are planning for a collection of 
fine new books to be placed in the new 
preventorium. This building is in proc- 
ess of erection near the hospital, but on a 
large tract of its own and under the same 
capable and efficient management. Chil- 
dren who may be tuberculously inclined 
will be cared for here instead of at the 
summer “Kiddie Camp” as has been 
done for several years. This will give 
them a much better chance for sturdy 
health. Only the books which are used 
by the staff are ever returned. 

No more stops on this trip but back 
again into the city at dusk, and on the 
morrow all the loose ends found on the 
trip will be gathered up, all the special 
requests started on their way, and the 
librarian can turn her attention to other 
parts of the county. 


Branch Libraries Are Well Equipped 


This trip has covered but a small part of 
the county, and the cities and towns serve 
a much larger population. In eight towns 
branch library buildings have been erected 
from county library funds upon lots ac- 
quired by the community and deeded to 
board of supervisors. The first of these 
buildings was a frame one of the so-called 
portable type, costing $800. This was 
erected in the oil fields, where all the build- 
ings are of similar construction. The 
other branch library buildings are of fire- 
proof construction, brick and tile or rein- 
forced concrete with tile roofs, and have 
cost from $6,000 to $10,000 each. All 
buildings are equipped with library bureau 
furniture. Three other communities are 
now waiting, with lots ready to turn over 
to the county as soon as the board of 
supervisors grants favorable action on that 
part of the county library budget which 
includes branch buildings. 

In the city of Bakersfield there are two 
buildings which are used by the county 
library in addition to its headquarters, one 
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at East Bakersfield, ample for its work, in 
spacious grounds set with trees and 
shrubs. The other was the first library 
building erected in the county. It was 
the gift of Mr. Truxton Beale to the city of 
Bakersfield as a memorial to his father and 
mother. This building was outgrown 
several years ago as a main city library 
and was used by the city as a children’s 
library. Since the consolidation of the 
city library with the county library, mod- 
ern equipment has made it possible to 
house a much larger stock of books, and 
the entire juvenile collection has been 
housed here and serves the city and 
county boys and girls. Here are held 
story hours, here are given talks to classes 
from the upper grammar grades of the 
local schools on ‘How to use a library,” 
here all children feel at home from 9 until 
6 o’clock daily. This library and each of 
the branches which is housed in a library 
building has a complete catalogue of 
author and title and general subject head- 
ings. 


Libraries Supply Many School Needs 


With the exception of the Taft schools, 
all the schools of the county and all of 
those in the city are served by the county 
library. Taft can afford to spend more 
than the law allows on supplementary 
books, so they prefer to buy their own 
books. For all these schools we provide 
all the supplementary books required by 
the course of study, books for home read- 
ing, desk and professional books for the 
teachers, maps and globes, large dic- 
tionaries for schoolroom use and small ones 
for desk use, stereographs and stereo- 
scopes, music records for the teaching of 
music appreciation, picture films and a 
lantern if desired, as these are of special 
value in teaching geography and natural 
history. Anything which the school needs 
which can be furnished by the library is 
given. In addition to the general collec- 
tion of music records which are loaned to 
branches or individuals as well as to 
schools, we have purchased several sets of 
the Music Education series, which come in 
carrying cases easily shipped and provide'a 
complete elementary course in music. 
They teach singing by giving the air on the 
phonograph while the child follows the 
words in the book. The record itself 
gives the references. They also teach the 
children how to listen to music and what 
to listen for. 

The library has a growing picture collec- 
tion of reproductions in color or in black 
and white of the masters, photographs of 
wild flowers tinted in their natural colors, 
prints and lithographs. 

Thus, through 238 distributing points 
of varying types, from the large well- 
equipped branch library to the small col- 
lection of books in the little community, 
Kern County free library serves the people 
of the county and of the city. 
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Good Business Methods Are Observed 
by the New Jersey Congress 


From the Beginning Leaders Have Been Women of Broad Vision. Office is Maintained 
in State Capital and Permanent Secretary is Employed. Traveling Expenses of 
President are Provided 


By ISABEL L. DE VALLIERE 
President New Jersey Congress of Parents and Teachers 


O MATTER how large or how 
N small an organization may be, 
the use of business methods in 
the administration of its affairs will enable 
it not only to give 100 per cent more effi- 
cient service to its but will 
result in a great saving of time, energy, 
and money. 

The New Jersey Congress of Parents 
and Teachers from the time it was founded 
in 1900, to the beginning of the present 
administration, in 1924, had been most 
fortunate in having as leaders women of 
broad vision and high ideals. They had 
given unstintingly of their time and 
means to the cause of child welfare through 
the medium of mother’s clubs, later called 
parent-teacher associations. Many pio- 
neer movements for the betterment of 
women and children in New Jersey were 
fostered in the early days by this organiza- 
tion. 


members, 


Growth in Membership Without Precedent 


As a result of the worth-while program 
carried on for years, parents and educators 
all over the State became deeply inter- 
ested, and then began an unprecedented 
growth in membership, until in 1924 the 
New Jersey congress numbered over 
33,000 members, in 556 associations. To 
keep these associations, many of them in 
rural communities, in close touch with the 
State and national congress, to give them 
the proper material for programs, to help 
them to understand the real function of a 
parent-teacher association was a big under- 
taking, considering that all the work was 
done by volunteers. . 

The New Jersey congress receives no 
money, nor its equivalent, from any 
source other than its members, so the 
first step taken by the new administration 
of November, 1924, was a careful survey 
of the finances, taking into consideration 
& normal increase in membership for the 
year ahead. The dues were 15 cents per 
capita, 5 cents of which was for national 
dues, 10 cents remaining in the State to 
carry on the work. With considerable 
faith, and much work, a budget for the 
year was adopted, which included an 
‘item for a State headquarters with a 
secretary, under the direction of the State 
president. The office secretary is the 
only paid worker in the congress. 


An unexpected gift from one of the men 
members, and the help of others in secur- 
ing a complete equipment at lowest cost, 
enabled us to get a start, and on Decem- 
ber 1 the State office was opened in an 
up-to-date office building in the center of 
the business section of Trenton, N. J. As 
this is the capital city, about the center 
of the State, and easily accessible from 
every point, and as the building is located 
opposite the post office and on a direct 
trolley line from the railroad station, it was 
felt that here it could give the greatest 
service to the largest number of people. 

The scattered records were soon col- 
lected and safely filed in a steel closet. 
One side of the wall contains shelves, 
where all State and national publications 
and those of. cooperating agencies are 
kept and sent out from this central point 
by the chairman of literature, who lives 
near by and whose duty it is to keep the 
shelves up to date. All State supplies, 
such as yearbooks, histories, song sheets, 
application and receipt cards, etc., are 
kept at the office. A uniform color has 
been adopted for these. 


Cordial Welcome for New Associations 


When a new association is reported to 
the office by the State treasurer the presi- 
dent of the association receives at once a 
letter of greeting, explaining the relation 
of the local to the national, State, and 
county organization, a national handbook, 
a State yearbook, and a president’s pack- 
age, which contains one of each of the pam- 
phlefs published by the national and State 
congresses. She is instructed to pass 
these on to her successor at the expira- 
tion of her term. The name of the new 
association, date of joining, number of 
members, and names of officers are then 
placed in a card file and a duplicate 
made for the national office. If an asso- 
ciation disbands, a yellow card is filed, 
with duplicate. 

The State is divided into county 
councils, and each county chairman of 
literature ‘has on hand an extra supply of 
pamphlets to be given as needed at the 
semiannual meetings of the council. This 
has resulted in a great saving of literature 
and postage, and at the same time every 
want is supplied. For State conventions 
the literature and exhibits are packed in 
a large trunk and delivered by motor 


truck to the exhibit room of the hotel, 
saving much time, labor, and loss of 
packages. The congress own 
ballot box for use in election years. 


Traveling Fund Provided for President 


The second item in the budget was a 
definite sum for the traveling expenses of 
the State president. If she is to inter- 
pret the national congress policies and 
bring constant inspiration to the State 
congress, she must attend every board 
meeting and convention of the national 
congress. If she would know the work 
of the local associations, she must attend 
the meetings of the county councils. In 
order that the congress may cooperate 
with other agencies, the congress 
work in turn be rightly understood, the 
State president must take her place at 
meetings and conventions of other State 
organizations. All these were provided 
for by the president’s fund. The third 
item provided for the traveling expenses 
of members of the executive committee, 
which meets each month at the State 
office, and for four meetings each year of 
the board of trustees. The result was a 
much larger representation at meetings 


has its 


and 


‘and more efficient work by the members. 


Another important item was for pub- 
licity. This has one of the out- 
standing activities, and covers not only 
the work of the press, but news releases 
from the national publicity bureau which 
are sent out each month by the State 
chairman, to her county chairman, and in 
turn reach the locals. The publicity 
chairman has been supplied with a type- 
writer and a multigraph as part of the 
equipment of that department. The 
New Jersey Parent-Teacher, the official 
bulletin of the Congress, is published each 
month under the direction of a separate 
committee, and is sent free to the presi- 
dent of each local, and by subscription, 
to other members. It is the monthly 
news letter of the State to the loca's, and 
takes the place of thousands of letters. 
Each month the lists used by the printer 
are corrected at the State office. 


been 


Informed Membership Rather than Numbers 


No attempt has been made to gain a 
huge membership. The plan for the last 
three years has-been to have an informed 
membership, to train leaders, and to show 
the value of business methods in the 
necessary details of the organization. 
This has been brought about through 
parent-teacher institutes held at county 
meetings on the opening day of each State 
convention and by publicity institutes in 
the three sections of the State. 

Because of the success of the State plan, 
most county councils and many local 
associations have adopted a yearly budget. 
In consequence, there is a great increase 
in attendance at State meetings. Local 
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officers are elected in May, thus giving 
opportunity for preparation of plans be- 
fore the first meeting in the fall. A 
printed report blank, attached to the 
June bulletin, brings the record of the 
locals to the State office during the sum- 
mer when there is time for correcting 
files. Suggestions for topics and speakers, 
for a year’s program are also printed in 
this issue. The same method is used for 
sending the credential blank for the State 
convention. Associations are gradually 
adopting the plan of paying State and 


national dues in the spring, to facilitate 
the work of the State treasurer, as the 
fiscal year closes in October. The con- 


gress has provided an adding machine 
and typewriter for the use of the treasurer. 


At the end of four years of using busi- 
ness methods in our work, while we realize 
our limitations because of volunteer 
workers whose home obligations must 


come first, we can recommend the plan to 
others. With the usual losses from an 
ever-changing membership, New Jersey 
now has 54,316 members in 766 associa- 
tions. The State office has been visited by 
hundreds of members and is well known 
by every other organization. It has more 
than paid for the expenditure of money, 
by the service rendered to the locals, and 
has added dignity and prestige to the New 
Jersey congress. 

The budget has carried us through each 
year with a surplus. State and national 
life memberships have provided a growing 
endowment fund, and one-half of the 
Founders Day gift has increased our 
income this year by $800. Best of all, 
we are a healthy, happy, growing organi- 
zation, living up to our aims and purposes, 
loyal to our leaders, and cooperating one 
with the other, for “the love of childhood 
is the tie that binds us in holiest purpose.” 


mm 
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Institute for the Study of Chinese 
Civilization 

Harvard-Yencheng Institute of Chinese 
Studies will be inaugurated next fall with 
an endowment of $2,000,000. Harvard 
University and Yencheng University, 
located at Peking, China, are joint bene- 
ficiaries under the provision of an endow- 
ment fund for this amount from the estate 
of the late Charles M. Hall of Niagara 
Falls, N. Y. Work will be under the 
supervision of nine directors, three each 
representing Harvard, Yencheng, and the 
Hall estate. The institute is to be de- 
voted to the promotion of research in 
Chinese history, art, literature, philoso- 
phy, and religion, and studies will be pur- 
sued at both universities. - Emphasis will 
be placed upon the study of the Chinese 
language in order that first-hand knowl- 
edge of Chinese history and civilization 
may be obtained. 
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Higher E:ducation of Negroes is Making 
Marked Progress 


Survey of 79 Institutions Directed by Bureau of Education Shows Enrollment Has In- 
creased Sixfold in 10 Years. Many Negro Teachers and Clergymen Not Well Trained. 
Number in Professions Rapidly Increasing 


By JOHN H. McNEELY 
Assistant to the Director, Negro College Survey 


HAT institutions in the United 
States for the higher education of 
negroes more than doubled in num- 

ber during the past 10 years, and enroll- 
ments increased more than sixfold, is 
shown by a comprehensive survey of 79 
negro universities and colleges, recently 
completed by the Interior Department, 
Bureau of Education. The survey was 
made at the request of State departments 
of education of 19 States, of the 79 negro 
institutions, and of a number of associa- 
tions and organizations for the advance- 
ment of negro .education, including 7 
church bodies. It was conducted under 
the direction of Dr. Arthur J. Klein, chief 
of the division of higher education of the 
bureau, by a committee consisting of 
Dr. William B. Bizzell, president of the 
University of Oklahoma; Dr. C. C. Me- 
Cracken, Ohio State University; Dean 
George B. Woods, American University; 
and by members of the staff of the 
Bureau of Education. 

Enrollment of negro students in higher 
institutions increased 550 per cent in 10 
years; 2,132 students attended 31 insti- 
tutions in 1917 and 13,680 students were 
in 77 institutions in 1927. The value of 
physical equipment of institutions for 
negroes increased 146 per cent in the 
decade, from $15,720,000 to $38,680,000. 
Productive endowments increased from 
$7,225,000 to $20,713,000, and the total 
annual income increased from $2,283,000 
to $8,560,000, a growth of 275 per cent. 

Of the 79 institutions embraced in the 
survey, 12 are located in North Carolina; 
9 in Georgia; 8 each in Tennessee and 
Texas; 5 each in Alabama, Louisiana, 
Mississippi, and South Carolina; 4 in 
Virginia; 3 each in Arkansas aad Florida; 
2 each in - Kentucky, Maryland, and 
Pennsylvania; and 1 each in Delaware, 
the District of Columbia, Missouri, 
Oklahoma, Ohio, and West Virginia. 

Teachers in negro schools number 
approximately 48,000, of whom 1,050 are 
in higher institutions and 46,950 are in 
elementary and high schools. Lack of 
adequate training is shown by many of 
these teachers. 

The survey report states that of ap- 
proximately 19,600 negro clergymen in the 
United States many have not had the 
benefit of secondary education, and fewer 


still of college and theological training. 
The average number of graduates from 
negro theological seminaries, fewer than 
10 annually, falls far short of the actual 
demand each year for more than 100 
qualified negro ministers. 

Many negroes are entering professions 
for which preparation can be had only in 
institutions of higher education. About 
3,500 physicians and surgeons, 1,100 
dentists, 50 architects, 184 engineers, 145 
designers, draftsmen, and inventors, and 
207 chemists are in regular practice in 
the United States. Their numbers are 
still wholly insufficient to provide all the 
professional service required by the mem- 
bers of their race. 

The economig salvation of the negro is 
dependent to a great degree upon his 
training in the fields of agriculture, 
mechanic arts, and crafts, the report 
states. Although 1,000,000 negroes own 
or operate farms, 1,178,000 members of 
the race are engaged in ordinary farm 
labor. The lack of training in mechanic 
arts and crafts is indicated by the fact 
that only 56,000 are skilled craftsmen as 
compared with 1,371,000 pursuing un- 
skilled occupations or employed as day 
laborers. 

A considerable portion of the report is 
devoted to the methods of control and 
administration of the institutions. Four 
general types of government were found 
among the 79 institutions participating in 
the survey. These included 22 publicly 
supported institutions under State gov- 
ernment and control, made up of land- 
grant colleges, normal and teacher-train- 
ing colleges; 9 universities and colleges 
owned, governed, and controlled by inde- 
pendent boards of trustees and privately 
supported; 31 universities and colleges 
under ownership and control of northern 
white church boards and privately sup- 
ported; and 17 privately supported col- 
leges owned and governed by negro church 
organizations and conferences. 


® 


Physical exercises for 20 minutes a day 
have been made compulsory in all schools 
of Costa Rica by recent executive decree. 
A special department for the training of 
teachers in physical education will be 
organized. 
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Czechoslovak Apprentices Must Attend 


Continuation Schools 


Instruction Related Directly to the Trade Studied by the Pupil, if Practicable. Schools 
Connected with Higher Schools and Administered by the State are the Most Approved 


Type. 


Policy is to Increase Length of Term 


By EMANUEL V. LIPPERT 


Prague, Czechoslovakia 


SCHOOLS of 
compulsory 
girls who 


ONTINUATION 
Czechoslovakia 
schools for 

have concluded compulsory attendance at 
elementary and 
trade apprentice is constrained to go to 
the continuation 
which the establishment of his employer 
is situated. apprentice is 
pelled to pass all grades of the school or 
to continue going to the long 
as his apprentice contract and his appren- 
tice relation hold out. 

The organization of all 
schools is fixed by orders of the State and 
these orders must be followed if the schools 
wish to receive a State grant. The latest 
order, dated May 10, 1927, prescribed 


are 


boys and 


urban schools. Every 


school in the area in 


com- 


Every 


school S¢ 


continuation 


these regulations for establishing new 
trade continuation schools: 

Before establishing a new trade con- 
tinuation school a list must be made of 


all trade apprentices, both boys and girls, 
who entered a trade with the intention of 
learning a trade or industry under em- 
ployers whose workshops are within a 
circuit of 4 kilometers from the proposed 
school. 


Preliminary Steps for New School 


If the list contains 20 apprentices, a 
preliminary school committee will be con- 
stituted. Members of the committee 
must be: 1. The alderman of the com- 
munity in which the school is to be estab- 
lished. 2. The chairman of trade asso- 
ciations in the area. 3. Representatives 
of local public corporations (community 
representatives, local school council, 
county or district administrative com- 
mittee, etc.). 4. Representatives of in- 
dustrial and trade undertakings that share 
interest in the new school. 

In the first meeting the chairman, the 
commissioner, and the treasurer of the 
prelimimary school committee must be 
elected. The district administrative au 
thority and the inspector of the trade 
continuation schools in the district must 
be informed that the preliminary school 
committee has been constituted. The 
permanent school committee will not be 
constituted until the new school receives 
official approbation. 7 

The preliminary school committee will 
prepare the statutes and the curriculum 


of the school in consultation with the 
inspector of trade continuation schools. 
The committee will make applications 
for regular annual grants: To the national 
authority, to the commercial and trade 


chamber of the district, to representatives 
of the community, to the district admin- 
istrative committee, to local interested 


corporations and associations, to saving 
banks, to other banks, to industrial con- 
ete. A corporation must bind 
itself to make up deficiencies in the income 
of the new school, if any; this obligation 
is undertaken the 
munity or by a trade association. 
Then the preliminary school committee 
must secure the approval in writing of 
the local school authority for using local 
school premises and rooms for the con- 


cerns, 


ordinarily by com- 


tinuation school. 

With representatives of trade employers 
the committee will settle the time table 
of the school; usually the instruction is 
given on Wednesday afternoon from 2 to 
6 o’clock and on Sunday forenoon from 8 
to 12 o’clock. Then a list of qualified 
teachers is prepared by the school com- 
mittee. 

Documents on all these preparations 
must be attached to the application for 
establishing the new continuation school 
that is put before the Ministry of Educa- 
tion. 


Teachers Drawn from Other Schools 


Continuation schools have very few 
teachers who have this teaching as their 
chief vocation. Only teachers of other 
especially of elementary and 
urban schools who have made special 
preparation for instruction in continua- 
tion schools and professors of secondary 
and professional schools teach in con- 
tinuation schools. 

The continuation schools are— 

1. General trade continuation schools. 

2, Professional continuation schools. 

3. Agricultural continuation schools. 

4. General continuation schools for 
other young people. 

The oldest of these schools are the 
general trade continuation schools. 
These schools aim to accomplish the 
general civic education and partially the 
professional education of trade appren- 
tices. The trade continuation schools 
are managed by school committees. 


schools, 


The course of general trade continua- 


tion schools extends over two years. 
Many schools have a course of three 
years. The school year extends usually 


over seven months, namely, from October 
to April, the occupies 
eight hours in a week (a weekday after- 
or two 


and instruetion 
noon and a Sunday forenoon, 
weekday The 
study includes language of instruction, 
arithmetic, professional knowledges (tech- 
nology), commercial subjects, civics, trade 
law, and especially professional freehand 
drawing or geometrical drawing. 


afternoons). course of 


General Instruction in Most Schools 


If a general trade continuation school 
has at least seven apprentices of the same 
trade branch, the 
special instruction in professional knowl- 
Two-thirds 


apprentices receive 
edges adapted to their needs. 
of all continuation schools are organized 
as general trade 
principally in small communities where 


continuation schools, 
one or two trades appear but where the 
number of apprentices is limited. 

At general trade continuation schools 
apprentices of many branches of produc- 
tion trades are instructed all together. 
Therefore, the not be 
adapted to special fixed 
branch of work. The number of schools 
of this type is continually decreasing. 

Everywhere, if it is possible, the general 
trade continuation schools are replaced 
by professional continuation schools that 
are attended by apprentices of a fixed 
trade or of one or two related branches 
of a production trade. In these schools 
the instruction is arranged in such fashion 
that the pupils are instructed with con- 
stant regard to special needs of their 
branch. In agreement with many diverse 
branches of the production work there 
are 70 kinds of these schools, each having 
a special curriculum. These schools in 
great towns or in industrial centers have 
their own workrooms, where the pupils 
learn to make such works that they have 
no occasion to learn in the workrooms of 
their employers. 


Few Schools in Session All Day 


In these schools, too, the school year 
extends over seven months and the cur- 
riculum is arranged in eight weekly 
hours; but if the workroom instruction 
is introduced in a school, then the train- 
ing hours are more numerous (up to 14 
hours per week). Only professional con- 
tinuation schools have instruction lasting 
whole days in a session (of two months, 
perhaps). 

These professional continuation schools 
are administered and maintained entirely 
by the State. Such schools are organ- 
ically united with industrial schools of 
higher type, namely, with professional 
schools for single trade branches or with 


instruction can 


needs of any 











School Lafe, 


technical schools. At such 
professors and 


professional 


protess teachers of the higher type 


schools t n the continuation schools 
Fact ntinuation schools for ap- 
prentice they are found in the United 
State \ rica or in Germany, are 
‘zechoslovakia. Of these 


very I¢ ( 


Shoemaker’s School at 


Ziin, Mo 1, is interesting. The school 
was esta! ed by the owners of a factory 
according to the model of American 
factory schools. 


Commercial continuation schools admit 


tices employed in commercial 


only appr 


establishments. The school year extends 
over 10 mths, from September 1 to 
Jur oS 

Che following is the course of study for 


commercial continuation schools that was 


} 
orde red | 


the Czechoslovak Ministry of 
April 17, 1923: 


Tin ) oft commercial continuation 
chools 
Number of 
weekly hours 
First Second 
year year 
Ce me il knowledge 2 
2. Bookkee} 2 
Commerci | correspondence 2 
4. Commer ] arithmetic 2 2 
5. Knowledge of merchandise 2 
6. Geograp!l 2 - 
7. Civir r l 
8 g 
From a great number of varied time- 
tables, a time-table for professional con- 


tinuation schools for girls is here intro- 


duced: 


Time-table of three-year dressmaker contin- 
tation schools for girls 


[Ordered by the Ministry of Education on Oct. 5, 1923] 


Number of 
weekly hours 


First | © Thir« 
y 9 ond Sg 
‘ year” 
1. Writing of trade documents... 116 1 
2. Arithmetic and calculations... lig 1 ; 
3. Bookkeeping ééain biisaewtte dish eteabswe> l 
> ETT EE EP | l 
5. Knowledge of material......-. Dea 1 “ 
6. Knowledge of dresses ......--- = pape l 
7. Professional drawing........-- 2 2 2 
8. Professional instruction... -.._- 3 3 2 
9. Somatology and hygiene...-- é » l 
Total — sai S s . 


Agricultural continuation schools are 
administered by the Czechoslovak Min- 
istry of Agriculture. These schools were 
established first by the Republife, and their 
organization was fixed by the law of Jan- 
uary 29, 1920. They do not aim at pro- 
fessional education, but rather to deep- 
ened general education of rural young 
people on the basis of agricultural prac- 
tice in their homes. According to the 
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mentioned law, if an agricultural contin- 
uation school is established, all boys and 
girls of 14 to 16 years of age dwelling in a 
distance of 6 kilometers from the school 
attend the 
attending a higher school. 


must compulsorily school if 
they are not 
these schools has been 
the 1923 
there were 593 such schools with 18,197 
pupils; now 728 such schools are attended 
by 34,857 pupils, of whom 19,534 are girls. 
The Ministry of Agriculture 
every year courses for preparing elemen- 


The evolution of 


astonishingly rapid. In year 


arranges 


tary and urban school teachers who are 
willing to teach in agricultural continua- 
tion schools. 

General continuation schools for other 
young people were planned by the law of 
1919 for all other young people of 14 to 16 
These schools are still not 

‘he Czechoslovak Min- 
istry of Education published courses of 


years of age. 
fully organized. 


study for general continuation schools for 
July 2, 1920. One of 
tables is as follows: 


girls on these 


Time-iable for two-year general continua- 
tion schools for girls 


Number of 
hours per year 


Subjects 


First Second 
year year 
a ee ee 24 16 
ashe ote enttercam-manrentterdens : 16 |_. 
3. Pedagogy and child care. .-........'......--. 24 
4. Occupations of children - - ..._._.-- BD | catnee 
5. Housecrafts-_......-- “ 24 |.... 
6. Washing and ironing-.....-- oa 40 
FRO F/R : a . |) eee 
8. Cooking.-......--. thei! ; oe 100 
_ 0 es eee ee YP 180 | 180 


All pupils of the Czechoslovak contin- 
uation schools are insured against any 
harm they may suffer in the school, in 
school workrooms, or on the way to 
school. They must pay a premium of 4 
crowns (equal 12 cents) for this purpose 
at the time of their enrollment in the con- 
tinuation school. 

The efforts for improvement of con- 
tinuation schools are aiming: 

1. To adapt school courses of study for 
professional education of apprentices of 
every trade. 

2. To provide continuation schools with 
their own rooms or with whole buildings 
destined exclusively for this educational 
purpose. This need was so pressing that 
a special law was passed for this purpose 
on January 1, 1927. The receipts from 
all fines for trespasses of the trade regu- 
lations in Bohemia, Moravia, and Silesia, 
and of the trade law in Slovakia and Sub- 
carpathian Russia, will be used for pro- 
viding new buildings for continuation 
schools. 

The Ministry of Education intends a 
reform of continuation schools in such 
manner that all continuation schools be 
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established as 2-year continuation schools 
with 10-month school year, 
many 3-year sch 


instead of 
ols with 7-month school 
year. 


Statistical review of Czechoslovak continua- 
tion schools in the year 1925-26 
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General trade continuation 

schools .--| 1, 195 3, 050/106, 207 12, 8&5 
Professional trade contin- 

uation schools — 628 2, 205 56, 851 15, 725 
Commercial continuation 

schools... .. : 64 208: 6,622 1, 487 
Agricultural continuation 

schools... : 728 1,206 34, 857 19, 534 

In the year 1925-26, therefore, there 


2,615 continuation schools with 
7,668 classes and 203,227 pupils, of whom 
49,631 girls. The rapid evolution 
of Czechoslovak continuation schools is 
well shown by these numbers: In 1921-22 
all Czechoslovak continuation schools 
had 140,006 pupils; in 1923-24 they had 
181,202 pupils; and in 1925-26, 203,227 
pupils, 
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American Boys Guests of Scandi- 
navian Families 


The Hellig Olav, of the Scandinavian 
Line, brought here a few days ago 125 
American boys, selected like the 100 of 
last year, from preparatory schools all 
over the United States, who, also like 
those of last year, are to spend a month as 
guests in Danish families. Immediately 
upon their arrival, under the direction of 
Dr. Sven V. Knudsen, the boys left 
Copenhagen, some going to the city of 
Odense, on the island of Fyen, and 
others to the cities of Vejle and Aalborg, 
in Jutland. They will return to Copen- 
hagen in about three weeks for a short 
visit here, after which they will take 
another ship of the Scandinavian Line for 
New York. I understand that on the 
same steamer as the above-mentioned 
boys there were also about 100 boys who 
disembarked at Oslo and about the same 
number who proceeded to Sweden. 

It will thus be observed that although 
the number of American boys who have 
actually come is considerably less than 
was expected, this number is still a con- 
siderable one for so small a country as 
Denmark. Apparently the boys now in 
Odense, Vejle, and Aalborg are enjoying 
themselves, judging from articles written 
by them and appearing in the Aalborg 
Stiftstidende. I understand that this 
enterprising newspaper has offered the 
boys two of its columns daily in which 
they may publish their impressions, 
desires, ete.—-H. Percival Dodge, American 
Minister at Copenhagen. 
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New Books in Education 


Prepared in THE LIBRARY DIVISION, Bureau of Education 


The technique 
Los Angeles, 
California 


Crawrorp, Ciaupe C. 
of research in education. 
University of Southern 
[1928]. 320 p. 12°. 


The need of training in the technique of research 
is recognized by the writer as one of chief concern in 
the progress of educational research. This text has 
therefore been prepared for use in the regular college 
course in the senior or graduate year as a preparation 
for graduate study and research. After taking up 
the question of finding problems that need solving 
and the standards for judging such problems, the 
author discusses the techniques of various methods 
of research, such as the experimental, historical, and 
psychological methods, and concludes with a chap- 
ter on reporting research. At the end of each chap- 
ter is a list of references for further reading. 


Drewry, Raymonp G. Pupil participa- 
tion in high-school control. New York, 
Harcourt, Brace and company [1928]. 
xi, 220 p. 12°. 

A study was made of the plans of 12 senior high 
schools in developing laboratory organizations for 
the training of pupils in the practice of good citizen- 
ship. The plans of these schools are reported in 
considerable detail and should be an aid to principals 
and superintendents in organizing their schools as 
laboratories for training in citizenship. The writer 
includes a chapter on practices in the country at 
large, and evaluates the schemes in use which pro- 
vide for the participation of pupils in the govern- 
ment of senior high schools. 


Gates, Artaur I. New methods in pri- 
mary reading. New York city, Bureau 
of publications, Teachers college, Co- 
lumbia university, 1928. ix, 236 p. 
illus. 12°. 

The difficulties of reading with suggestions for 
their prevention are dealt with by the author, who 
hag based his work on the results of a number of 
investigations of matevials and methods for teaching 
beginning reading. The materials and methods in 
current use have been appraised and new procedures 
and materials are recommended. In the last three 
chapters new methods are illustrated in concrete 
materials and practices for the first grade, although 
the underlying principles will apply with equal 
validity to higher grades. An organized course in 
beginning reading is given in the last chapter. 


Goop, Carrer V. How to do research 
in education; a handbook for the gradu- 
ate student, research worker, and 
public-school investigator. Baltimore, 
Warwick and York, inc., 1928. 298 p. 
12°. 

The increased attention which is now being given 
to the technique of educational research has revealed 
a lack of organized material suitable for instruction 
and reference in this subject for advanced students 
and other research workers. Several writers have 
recently undertaken to meet this need from various 
points of view, and among their productions Dr. 
Good’s manual deserves especial note. After de- 
veloping the fundamental principles of scientific in- 
vestigation in general and of educational research in 
particular he sets forth approved methods of investi- 
gating educational problems and shows how such 
research projects may be carried through to success- 
fal conclusion. The text of the volume is well pro- 
vided with references to standard sources of infor- 
mation in books and articles, and a selected bibli- 
ography of research methods forms an appendix. 


Jackson, Atice and Bettina. The study 


of interior decoration. Garden City, 
N. Y., Doubleday, Doran & company, 
inc., 1928. xviii, 488 p. illus. 8°. 


With the increasing number of classes in interior 
decoration in high schools and colleges, a need has 
been felt for a textbook on the subject. The authors 
have intended that this book serve not only as a 
textbook for students, but also as a guide to the 
teacher in building up illustrative equipment, in 
organizing class and laboratory work, and in plan- 
ning lectures. It is a presentation of the funda- 
mental principles of interior decoration and their 
practical application. Many laboratory problems 
given throughout the book help to develop the 
student’s self-reliance and his ability to express 
himself artistically. 


Ketty, Ropert Lincoun, ed. The effec- 


tive college. By a group of American 
students of higher education. New 
York, Association of American colleges 
[1928]. xi,302p. 8°. 


Several years ago the members of the Association 
of American colleges decided to cooperate in finding 
out the characteristics of an effective college. This 
work constitutes a compilation of the reports of the 
investigation. Over half of the chapters were pre- 
viously published in the Bulletin of the Association 
of American colleges. They have now been edited 
and assembled, together with 10 additional papers 
especially prepared for this book. Contributors to 
it include such men as A. Lawrence Lowell, of Har- 
vard University; Clarence C. Little, of the Univer- 
sity of Michigan, and Frank Aydelotte, of Swarth- 
more College. 


Monron, WALTER S. and WEBER, Oscar 


F. The ‘high school. Garden City, 
N. Y., Doubleday, Doran & company, 
inc., 1928. viii, 511 p. 8°. 


This volume, the second in the Teacher Train- 
ing Series, under the editorship of Professor Mon- 
roe, is an objective study of the high school, its 
history, curriculum, and organization. It is in- 
tended for prospective high school teachers, whose 
instructional activities will be confined to one or 
two departments. They will, however, need to 
know something of the development of the high 
school, its curriculum and administration. The 
authors aim to give these teachers a distinctly pro- 
fessional outlook upon the essential problems of 
secondary education. The treatment throughout 
is semi-historical. The information given has 
been gathered from many sources, inaccessible to 
most readers. In the chapters on special subjects 
of the curriculum particular attention is given to 
the various committee reports which have influ- 
enced the teaching of high school subjects. This 
volume should prove useful to members of boards 
of education and other laymen, as well as high 
school teachers. 


Pyuie, Witu1am Henry. The psychology 


of learning. An advanced text in 
educational psychology. Rev. and enl. 
Baltimore, Warwick and York, inc., 
1928. ix, 441 p. 12°. 


Bibliography: p. 408-33. 

In this new edition, “The psychology of learning” 
has been revised in the light of recent experimental 
work, All experimental work of value in the study 
of the nature of learning has been examined. A short 


SACKETT, RoBERT LEMUEL. 


Winstow, Leon LoyaAt. 


chapter on the psychology of special subjects and 
one on the theory of learning have been added. The 
application of principles of learning to schoolroom 
procedure is given in order that the students may 
have a better idea of the meaning of these principles. 
The book contains many graphs and tables, and 
besides the general bibliography at the end of the 
book, each chapter contains special references 
The engi- 
neer, his work and his education. 
Boston, New York [etc.] Ginn and 
company [1928]. vii, 196 p._ illus. 
9. 

For those who are considering engineering as a life 
work, this volume is especially written, in order that 
they may know something about engineering as a 
profession and about the college course which helps 
to prepare them forit. After a chapter on Engineer - 
ing as a life work, showing the value of an engineer - 
ing education, a chapter is devoted to a brief history 
of engineering education. Mechanical, civil, elec- 
trical, and other branches of engineering are taken 
up separately, and short biographies of engineers 
who have made history are appended. 


SmirH, Henry Lester, and WRIGHT, 


WENDELL Wituiam. Tests and meas- 
urements. New York, Newark [etc.], 
Silver, Burdett and company [1928]. 
vii, 540, ix p. tables, diagrs. 8°. 


The authors, Who are members of the School of 
education, Indiana university, here present a study 
of the administration and technique of testing and 
measuring. This volume differs from other studies 
in that it brings together the objectives of the teach- 
ing of a particular subject and the measurement of 
the results of teaching in the achievement of pupils. 
Each subject of the curriculum is treated thus in a 
chapter, and following this are given the tests which 
may be used and instructions for giving them. It 
attempts also to set up a method for evaluating the 
tests. 


Wiuuiams, L. A.—The making of high- 


school curricula. Boston, New York 
[ete.], Ginn and company [1928]. x, 
233 p. 12°. 


The demand for a better program of studies for 
the high school has been so insistent that many stud- 
jes have been undertaken in the interest of course 
revision. Because of the lack of stability and 
permanence in the curriculum situation and the 
tentative nature of the techniques for handling it, 
the author deems it worth while to clarify the 
techniques now in use for selecting, arranging, and 
administering instructional material in high schools. 
High school teachers may thereby have a better 
understanding of some of the current discussions 
and procedures in curriculum construction. The 
concluding chapter gives some general principles of 
curriculum construction which have emerged from 
the discussions and research investigations during 
the first quarter of the present century. 


Organization 
and teaching of art: a program for art 
instruction in the schools. Rev. and 
enl. ed. Baltimore, Warwick and York, 
ine., 1928. 243 p. tables, diagrs. 12°. 


This is the second and enlarged edition of the 
volume published in 1925, in which the author has 
outlined, both for the elementary and the junior 
high schools; a working program, and which may be 
used by normal schools as well. The study is de- 
signed to enable the student to keep in mind the 
relationship which each unit of instruction bears 
to the curriculum as a whule. Subject matter for 
the curriculum and method for the teacher are 
developed in the course of the volume by the author, 
who is director of art in the Baltimore school system. 
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ALL THAT IS ACQUIRED BY STUDY OR 
EXPERIENCE IS AN ASSET IN 
VOCATIONAL CAPITAL 


schools, the college, the professional school, and on into 

practical life is responsible for much of the confusion of 
mind regarding the materials and methods of instruction at the 
successive stages of advancement. It is conceded that a liberal 
education in the arts and sciences is an essential part of the 
equipment of every professional worker, but it is sometimes 
assumed that liberal education ends with secondary school 
or college. Another fallacious assumption is that professional 
education has no place in the college and ends with a degree 
from the professional school. The fact is that whatever a man 
learns tends either to liberalize or to degrade him, just as what- 
ever he acquires through study and experience is an asset in 
his vocational capital. The difference that exists between lib- 
eral and professional education—and it is very real—is not 
primarily a matter of mental maturity or of grade of schooling 
or of subjects of instruction; it is primarily a matter of atti- 
tude of mind toward what is learned. 

In liberal education, the question is what will the subject do 
for the student; the question in professional education is what 
will the student do with the subject. In either case, something 
happens to the learner and he gets something that he can use, 
but very properly the emphasis is put on getting in the college 
and on using in the professional school. In the college this em- 
phasis begets an interest in a subject wich finds its fruition 
in devotion to scholarship in the graduate schools. The same 
subject, taught in a professional school, has a different use; its 
purpose is not to round out the subject in scholarly fashion, 
but to be of service in professional practice. The problem of 
the professional curriculum, therefore, is to choose those sub- 
jects which have the most direct bearing on practice, and to 
select within each subject those materials which can be best 
presented within the time allotted. 


‘Ts continuity of the educational process through lower 
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MEN DIFFER IN NATURAL ABILITY 
BUT EVERY ONE MAY GAIN 
SOMETHING BY STUDY 


few people is granted the faculty of comprehend- 

ing what is imparted to them, and that most, 
through dullness of understanding, lose their labour 
and their time.’’ For, on the contrary, you will find 
the greater number of men both ready in conceiving 
and quick in learning; since such quickness is natural 
to man; and as birds are born to fly, horses to run, 
and wild beasts .to show fierceness, so to us peculiarly 
belong activity and sagacity of understanding; whence 
the origin of the mind is thought to be from heaven. 
But dull and unteachable persons are no more pro- 
duced in the course of nature than are persons marked 
by monstrosity and deformities; such are certainly but 
few. It will be a proof of this assertion that among 
boys good promise is shown in the far greater number; 
and, if it passes off in the progress of time, it is mani- 
fest that it was not natural ability but care that was 
wanting. But one surpasses another, you will say, in 
ability. I grant ihat this is true; but only so far as to 
accomplish more or less; whereas there is no one who 
has not gained something by study. 


[' is a complaint without foundation that ‘‘to very 
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